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AMERICAN CALVINISM SPEAKS 


LESLIE W. SLOAT 


HE term “evangelism” has come in recent times to be 

used in a rather limited sense. It is commonly thought 

to signify only that type of soteriological preaching that has 

as its immediate object the bringing of the hearer to a point 

where he makes a public profession of faith in Jesus Christ 
as his personal Saviour. 


Properly speaking, however, evangelism is the total work 
of making the truth of God, which He has revealed in the 
Scriptures, known to men. Taking the word in this sense, 
we make bold to assert that Calvinism has been characterized 
throughout its history by a sincere evangelism. The writings 
of John Calvin, his Commentaries and Institutes, as well as 
his other works, are pure literary evangelism. The West- 
minster divines and the Puritan fathers of England produced 
a great body of literature concerning which the same may 
be said. We would also express our conviction that this 
Calvinistic literary evangelism has been productive of more 
real fruitage, over a longer period of time, than the more 
emotional and far less solid ‘‘evangelism’’ of our own day. 
Our Calvinistic forebears cast their bread upon the waters, 
and their descendants have found it again after many days, 
and have risen up to call them blessed. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to recall that in America, too, 
Calvinism has boldly spoken out the Word of God, in rebuke, 
exhortation and instruction, that men of God might be “‘per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work”’. 

There is one particular body of American Calvinistic litera- 
ture which, we think, stands head and shoulders above any 
other, both in the consistency of its adherence to historic 
Reformed thought, and in the clarity of its application of that 


thought to the problems of contemporary living. We refer 
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to the body of literature which, in the form of a series of 
periodicals, issued from Princeton Theological Seminary, be- 
ginning in 1825 and continuing practically without inter- 
ruption down to 1929. With this literature are associated 
those names without peer in American Calvinistic thought — 
Charles Hodge, Archibald Alexander, Samuel Miller, James W. 
and Joseph Addison Alexander, A. A. Hodge, Benjamin B. 
Warfield, Geerhardus Vos, and J. Gresham Machen — to 
mention some of the most notable, though there were many 
others. It is apparent that any one who would be familiar 
with American Calvinism in action should not be unac- 
quainted with the materials contained in these volumes. We 
purpose in what follows to present a brief historical account 
of the journals, commonly referred to in their earlier years 
as the ‘Princeton Reviews”, for the purpose of informing 
our readers concerning this great body of Calvinistic literature. 

Princeton Theological Seminary was founded by action 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
in the year 1812. The first professor was Archibald Alexander. 
In 1813 Samuel Miller was added to the faculty. In the 
beginning, classes were held in the homes of the professors. Not 
until 1817 was a regular Seminary building made available. 

Charles Hodge entered the seminary as a regular student 
in 1816, and graduated in due course in 1819. On the advice 
of Dr. Alexander, he spent his next year in Philadelphia 
studying Hebrew “‘as written with points” under a certain 
Professor Joseph Banks. In 1820 the two professors of the 
Seminary received authority from the General Assembly to 
appoint an assistant who would teach the original languages 
of Scripture. They immediately called Hodge to the post, 
and thus he began his long career as instructor and professor 
at the Seminary in Princeton. 

In the fall of that same year, Hodge made a trip to Boston 
with a friend. The trip interests us for at least two reasons. 
The first is that Hodge spent some time at Andover Seminary, 
where he made the acquaintance of Professor Moses Stuart. 
In a letter to his mother he says of Stuart, ‘His talents are 
of the first order, and no man in the country has made any 
progress comparable to his in the departtnent of Biblical 
literature. He has done me great good, has marked out my 
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road, and told me the right path, and enlarged my views 
as to the extent and importance of the study, more than I 
could have conceived it possible... I am persuaded that it 
would be the best thing I could do to spend a year with such 
a man” (The Life of Charles Hodge, by his son, A. A. Hodge, 
pp. 80f.). In spite of these remarks, however, it was not 
long after the Princeton Review had been launched under the 
editorship of Hodge that the name of Stuart appeared as 
one of the chief antagonists of the Princeton position. 

The second reason for our interest in Hodge’s trip to Boston 
is that on the way he spent several days visiting Nathaniel 
W. Taylor in New Haven. Writing to his mother again, he 
says of Taylor, “‘We were there, as usual, soon obliged to 
leave the tavern, and stay with Mr. Taylor, a young minister, 
who is the pride of the southern part of Connecticut. We 
found this one of the most improving incidents in our journey, 
as this young man (about thirty), who possesses uncommonly 
fine talents, differs very considerably in his theoretical 
opinions from the Princeton gentlemen’”’ (idem, p. 79). Dr. 
Hodge’s biographer remarks in a footnote: ‘‘Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, D.D., afterwards Professor of Theology in Yale 
College, and author of the modification of New England 
Theology, called ‘Taylorism,’ against which the polemic guns 
of the Princeton Review were trained for forty years’’. 

Hodge was ordained to the ministry by the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick in 1821. Since the subject of baptism occu- 
pies a prominent place in the Review, it is interesting to dis- 
cover that on April 10th, 1822, Hodge baptized a man by 
immersion in an outdoor pond, the man’s conscience not 
allowing him, though a Presbyterian, to receive the sacrament 
otherwise. 

In 1822 Hodge was elected Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature at Princeton, by action of the General 
Assembly of the Church. The inauguration was held Sep- 
tember 24th, and the following are the opening words of the 
discourse which the new professor delivered on that occasion: 
“The moral qualifications of an Interpreter of Scripture may 
all be included in Piety; which embraces humility, candor, 
and those views and feelings which can only result from the 
inward operation of the Holy Spirit. Jt is the object of this 
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discourse to illustrate the importance of Piety in the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture’’ (idem, p. 94). 

The man whose name is more than any other identified 
with Calvinism in America, with the so-called ‘‘Princeton 
theology”, now took his stand boldly and fearlessly with 
the Westminster divines, in their assertion that ‘The 
supreme judge by which all controversies of religion are to be 
determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be 
examined; and in whose sentence we are to rest; can be no 
other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture’ (Con- 
fession of Faith, I, x). 


The first number in the long series of periodicals with 
which this article deals, appeared in 1825. The title page 
reads as follows: ‘Biblical Repertory. / A / Collection of 
Tracts / in / Biblical Literature. / By Charles Hodge, / 
Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature, in the Theo- 
logical / Seminary, at Princeton, New Jersey. / "Epevvare 
Tas ypadas. / Vol. I. / Princeton Press: / Printed by D. A. 
Borrenstein. / 1825’’. 

All the evidence seems to indicate that Hodge alone was 
the moving spirit in this enterprise. This conclusion is borne 
out by the fact that at the beginning the contents of the 
Repertory, as the Review was at first called, were very defi- 
nitely related to Hodge’s department in the Seminary curricu- 
lum. They were in fact mainly translations or reprints of 
articles which had appeared elsewhere, mostly in Europe, 
and which it was thought should be made available to Amer- 
ican scholars and readers. Their subject matter was the 
interpretation of Scripture and related studies. 

In the Index Volume which appeared in 1871, Dr. Hodge 
presents his own story of the Review. Concerning these first 
issues he says, “It did not aspire to originality. It purported 
to be, what the title imports, a repository for tracts on biblical 
subjects, selected from various sources. It was designed to 
render accessible to American readers some of the fruits of 
the mature learning of English and German scholars’ (Index 
Volume, 1825-1868, p. 1). 

Of course not all the so-called results of continental scholar- 
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ship were sympcthetic to evangelical Christianity, to say 
nothing of Reformed theology. Dr. Hodge was aware that 
some people thought, just because of the results that had 
appeared overseas, that Biblical studies in themselves were 
dangerous to the faith. Consequently he wrote an introduc- 
tion to the first volume, which was designed to overcome this 
attitude. Some sections of that introduction are worthy of 
quotation. 

“The preceding Prospectus states, with as much particular- 
ity as is deemed necessary, the nature and design of the present 
Publication. It has arisen, from the conviction of the im- 
portance of Biblical Studies, and from the desire of exciting 
greater interest in their cultivation. There may be some 
apprehension, as to the tendency of such pursuits, some fear 
that they are not likely to subserve the cause of truth and 
piety. That this apprehension is unfounded, a moment’s 
consideration of the nature of the subjects embraced in this 
department, is sufficient to evince. The direct object of this 
branch of Theological knowledge, is, to ascertain and explain 
the Sacred Text, to discover what is Scripture, and what is 
its meaning: with this view, to attend to the Criticism of the 
Old and New Testaments, to determine the principles which 
should be applied to their interpretation, and to illustrate 
their language and import from the various sources which 
Philology and History afford. That there is anything in this 
course inimical to religion, would never have occurred to the 
most sensitive mind, were it not that the most celebrated 
writers on these subjects have been men of loose Theological 
opinions”’ (Biblical Repertory, 1825, p. iii). 

After pointing out that it was not their Biblical studies 
which had led these men to theological looseness, but rather 
that preconceived corruptions of theological opinion had led 
to unfavorable changes in the method of explaining Scripture, 
the introduction continues: 

“It is not, therefore, to the Biblical Student that this 
melancholy page of history furnishes its warning; it is to those 
who introduce the speculations of Philosophy into the study 
of Theology, and who avowedly or unconsciously interpret 
the Sacred Volume in accordance with opinions previously 
formed, and resting upon some other foundation than the 
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revelation of God. And the greatest barrier to the progress 
of error is to be found in bringing men from other sources of 
theological knowledge, immediately to the SS., to the strictly 
grammatical interpretation of the word of God,’ which is by 
no means inconsistent with the highest reverence for its 
character, the strongest conviction of its divine origin and 
consequent infallibility, and the deepest sense of our need 
of the aids of the Holy Spirit to remove our native prejudice 
to the truth, and to illuminate the mind with the knowledge 
of Divine things. This has been the course pursued by the 
wisest and best men in every age of the church. It is the plan 
upon which our own system of doctrine is founded, and by 
which alone it can be defended. Danger, therefore, is not to 
be apprehended from the pursuit of Biblical studies, it lies 
in their neglect’’ (zdem, pp. iv f.). 

Dr. Samuel Miller’s biographer informs us that the Reper- 
tory was originally designed ‘‘to assist ministers and candidates 
for the ministry in the criticism and exegesis of the Bible, by, 
chiefly, the republication of selections, often translated for 
this purpose, from the writings of distinguished foreign 
scholars” (The Life of Samuel Miller, by Samuel Miller, 
Part Third, p. 110). It would appear quite possible that the 
Repertory was really the outgrowth of a society that Hodge 
had organized among the students at the Seminary, designed 
to promote the investigation and discussion of questions 
connected with the department of Biblical Criticism and 
Introduction. Hodge himself had prepared a dissertation to 
be read at the first meeting of the society. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Alexander and others this was presently published for 
circulation among the clergy and is the first publication by 
Charles Hodge. Its title was A Dissertation on the Importance 
of Biblical Literature (The Life of Charles Hodge, p. 88). 

In the work of translating the articles for the early numbers 
of the Repertory, it would seem that Hodge, though his name 
appeared alone as editor, had the assistance of several other 
persons, including Robert Patton, Professor of Greek in 
Princeton College, and James W. and Joseph A. Alexander. 
Apparently these assistants did most of the work of transla- 
tion, for A. A. Hodge says that in the first four volumes of 
the journal he can certainly identify only two articles as 
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having been translated by his father, and they are both in 
the 1828 volume. Moreover, in November of 1826 Hodge 
left for a trip to Europe, and did not return until the fall of 
1828. During this time Robert Patton had charge of the 
Repertory. 

The first number of the Repertory contained two articles. 
One was a translation of Beck’s Monogramata Hermeneutices 
Librorum Novi Foederis under the title ‘Outlines of Hermeneu- 
tics’. The other was a translation of Charles C. Tittmann’s 
Preface to his commentary on the gospel of John, and 
appears in the Repertory under the title ‘Historical Interpre- 
tation”’. 

The following numbers of the first volume contain eight 
more articles. There are translations of articles by Warnekros, 
Steudlin, and Knapp. There is a reprint of a section from 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, in which the subject 
of types and secondary senses in the interpretation of Scripture 
is considered. About one hundred pages are devoted to 
“Remarks on the Propriety of a New Translation of- the 
Scriptures into English’, by an anonymous author, and there 
is finally a critical examination of a new ‘‘Unitarian Version 
of the New Testament”’. 

Volume II, for 1826, contains further material of the same 
general type. There is an article or extract from Bentley 
answering an attack which had been made on the reliability of 
Scripture in view of the number of textual variations that 
had been discovered. There is one entitled ‘‘Laurence’s 
‘Remarks upon Griesbach’s Classification of Manuscripts’ ’’. 
Another is a study by Storr on the Greek word, TAHPQMA. 
There is an extract from Calmet ‘‘On the Antiquity of Coined 
Money”. A section from Jahn’s Introduction in which he 
treats of the genuineness of Isaiah’s prophecies, is presented 
in translation. There are some one hundred twenty-five 
pages of an article by F. Bopp, entitled “Analytical Com- 
parison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Lan- 
guages, Shewing the Original Identity of their Grammatical 
Structure”. We also find a translation of “‘Herder’s Intro- 
ductory Dialogue on the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry’, and the 
first parts of an article on ‘“‘The State of the Protestant Church 
in Germany’’, by Hugh J. Rose of Trinity College (Cam- 
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bridge), who was to become associated with the High-Church 
movement in England. 

There are also other items in this volume. One of them is 
entitled ‘‘The Antiquity and History of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage”, and appears to be an original by Dr. Hodge himself, 
although his name is not clearly appended. This failure to 
indicate the authors of original articles or reviews seems to 
have been a characteristic of much periodical literature of 
this period. Authors are not indicated in the Review until the 
eighteen sixties, and this fact presents a real difficulty in 
the study of the journal. Thanks to the Index Volume, about 
which we shall speak more presently, this difficulty has been 
in part overcome. 

Volume III contains nineteen articles in all. One is a 
translation from Walch’s Miscellanea Sacra entitled, ‘On 
the mode of Catechetical Instruction pursued by the Apos- 
tles’”. There are six articles which apparently form a con- 
nected series, and cover some two hundred pages, on the 
general subject of the right interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. The author is not identified. A translation of Justin 
Martyr’s Exhortation to the Greeks, made by J. A. Alexander, 
appears. Then, too, there are three separate “‘Gleanings’’, 
or brief paragraphs on various matters relating to aspects of 
Biblical study and church history. These appear to be the 
forerunners of the “Brief Reviews’? and ‘‘Literary Intelli- 
gence’’ which formed a regular part of later volumes of the 
Review. 

In Volume IV, published in 1828, we have among other 
items the two articles referred to above as having been trans- 
lated by Dr. Hodge himself. One is by Augustus Tholuck, 
on “The History of Theology in the Eighteenth Century”, 
and comprises some two hundred forty pages. The other is 
by Professor Stapfer of Paris, on ‘“The Life of Kant’’. Both 
of these translations may well have been made during Hodge’s 
trip abroad. He tells in his letters of a conversation which 
he had with Stapfer while he was in Paris. He also informs 
us that the day after he arrived in Halle he was introduced 
to Professors Gesenius, Niemeyer, Tholuck, and Jacob. With 
Tholuck, then only about twenty nine years of age, the young 
Princeton Professor formed a personal friendship, which was 
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continued in correspondence throughout their lives, for over 
fifty years. 

These four volumes constitute the first series of the journal. 
It seems to have been customary at this time for periodicals 
to be issued in series. Every time a new management or 
changed policy prevailed, a new series with new volume 
numbers was started. The practice is somewhat confusing, 
as different sets of a journal may have different volume 
numbers, depending on what attention was paid to the year 
of issue, and to the series number. The new series of the 
Princeton Review beginning in 1829 is numbered as though the 
1829 volume were Volume I. The numbering continues on 
this basis until 1872, when another ‘‘New Series”’ is started. 
Then in the 1878 volume, the title page carries the expression, 
“Fifty-Fourth Year’. These year numbers point all the way 
back to 1825 as the real starting point, and indicate the 
continuity of the whole series. 

With the completion of the first series of four volumes, and 
the return of Dr. Hodge from Europe, in the fall of 1828, it 
was decided to expand the range of the journal. Henceforth 
it was to cover the whole field of Biblical and theological 
studies, and was to be edited by a number of persons. Dr. 
Hodge states in the Index Volume: “It was deemed expedient 
to give it a wider scope, and to include in its contents articles 
on all subjects suitable for a Theological Quarterly Review” 
(p. 1). 

The volume for 1829 carried the title, ‘‘Biblical Repertory. 
A Journal of Biblical Literature and Theological Science; 
conducted by an Association of Gentlemen. Vol. V. New 
Series Vol. I’. The. next year the title was ‘‘The Biblical 
Repertory and Theological Review. Edited by an Association 
of Gentlemen in Princeton and its Vicinity. Vol. Il. — New 
Series”. The title was again changed in 1837 to ‘“The Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review”, which continued to be 
the name on the title page until 1872. 

The ‘Association of Gentlemen’’ mentioned included 
Archibald Alexander, Samuel Miller, and Charles Hodge of 
the Seminary, and President Carnahan and Professors McLean 
and Dod from Princeton College. James W. Alexander, then 
of Trenton, and Joseph A. Alexander of the College were also 
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from the first ‘‘copious and most important contributors to 
the Review, and they soon began to take a leading position 
in its editorial management’’ (The Life of Charles Hodge, 
p. 249). 

Dr. Hodge says of the Association that it “‘was not defined 
within very strict limits; nor was it controlled by any special 
terms of agreement. It consisted of the more frequent con- 
tributors to the pages of the Journal, who were willing to 
assume the responsibility before the public of its character 
and contents... It was of importance that the work had the 
sanction of a number of gentlemen who had the confidence 
of the public; and it was a real advantage that all contributions 
touching delicate or difficult questions were read and can- 
vassed by the Association before being committed to the 
press’ (Index Volume, p. 2). 

But in spite of this editorial ‘Association’, Dr. Hodge 
continued to be the actual working editor. As he put it, the 
“labouring oar was still in one pair of hands’”’ (zbid.). His 
was the correspondence, the procuring of contributions, and 
the first examination of those received. In 1856 his name 
appeared again on the title page, as sole editor. He did not 
secure a co-labourer in this work until 1868, when Lyman H. 
Atwater agreed to help him, and soon assumed the main 
burden (cf. The Life of Charles Hodge, p. 249). 

When the new series began in 1829, a long advertisement 
was published over the signatures of a number of sponsors, 
stating the objects which the editors had in view. These 
are declared to have been ‘‘1st, to furnish Christian readers 
with ‘facilities for a right understanding of the divine oracles;’ 
2nd, ‘to bring under strict, impartial review the philosophy 
and literature of the time, and show their influence, whether 
for good or evil, on biblical interpretation, systematic theol- 
ogy, and practical religion, in doing which it will be necessary 
to correct and expose the error of founding religious doctrines 
on isolated passages, and partial views of Bible truth, or 
forcing the Scriptures to a meaning which shall accord with 
philosophical theories;’ 3rd, “To notice and exhibit the dangers 
of the particular form of error prevailing in the period;’ 
4th, ‘To present the history of religious doctrine and opinion, 
to notice the revival of old and exploded doctrines, and their 
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effects on vital religion;’ 5th, “To consider the influence of 
different principles of ecclesiastical polity on piety, morals, 
literature, and civil institutions;’ 6th, “To observe and sustain 
the various enterprises of Christian benevolence, especially 
the vast and growing interest of Sabbath-schools;’ 7th, ‘Such 
attention as the limits of the work will admit, will be bestowed 
on the important interests of general knowledge, and select 
literary information will be given in every number;’ 8th, 
‘The work is not designed to be controversial in its character, 
but to state temperately and mildly, yet firmly and fearlessly, 
Bible truth in its whole extent’”’ (The Life of Charles Hodge, 
pp. 247 f.). 

This was rather a large order. However it indicates that these 
Calvinists considered the whole field of knowledge as the 
proper object of their studies. And they held that their task 
was to view the total life of the world in the light of the Word. 
Certainly that is a true conception of the requirements of 
Christian scholarship. 

We have already referred to the Index Volume, and, before 
going further, a note of explanation concerning that very 
useful reference work seems in order. In the latter part of 
the eighteen sixties it appears that the subscribers to the 
Review indicated their desire that some sort of an index 
should be provided. The work was undertaken under the 
direction of one Peter Walker. It appeared in 1871, and 
covered the years 1825 to 1868. There was first a history of 
the Review, contributed by Dr. Hodge. Then there was a 
series of biographical sketches of the individual contributors, 
some one hundred sixty in number. Thirdly, there was an 
outline of the contents of the first four volumes. And finally, 
there was a subject index to the contents for the rest of the 
period. It can be seen that such a work is of tremendous 
value. It also has its limitations. Although in the biographical 
sketches there is a chronological listing of the contributions 
to the Review by each individual, there is no comprehensive 
alphabetical index, in which the titles of articles, with authors, 
are listed, and the authors of articles are not indicated in the 
subject index. However, the volume is exceedingly useful in 
directing one to the treatment of various subjects, and also 
in gathering together the writings of the various individuals. 
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Considering the handicaps involved, it is surprising that in 
only a few instances is there uncertainty as to the author of 
a particular article. 

In his story of the Review in this volume, Dr. Hodge gives 
a characterization of the editors of the Review and of their 
program. ‘The conductors of the Princeton Review, however, 
were Presbyterians. They firmly believed that the system 
of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the system of the Reformed Church, and of Augustinians in 
all ages, is the truth of God revealed for his glory and the 
salvation of men. They believed that the upholding that 
system in its integrity, bearing witness to it as the truth of 
God, and its extension through the world, was the great duty 
of all those who had experienced its power. They believed, 
also, that the organization of the Presbyterian Church, its 
form of government and discipline, was more nearly conformed 
than any other to the scriptural model, and the best adapted 
for preserving the purity and developing the life of the Church. 
It was, therefore, the vindication of that system of truth and 
of the principles of that ecclesiastical polity, the conductors of 
this Journal, from first to last, had constantly in view. In 
this world, life is a constant struggle against the causes of 
death. Liberty is maintained only by unsleeping vigilance 
against the aggressions of power; virtue is, of necessity, in 
constant antagonism to vice; and truth to error. That a 
Journal consecrated to the support of truth should be con- 
troversial, is a matter of course; it is a law of existence, the 
condition of its usefulness. The Bible is the most controversial 
of books. It is a protest against sin and error from beginning 
to end. To object to controversy, therefore, is to object to 
what is, in this world, the necessary condition of life. It is, 
consequently, no just ground of reproach to this Journal, 
that it has been engaged in controversy during the whole 
course of its existence. If it has always contended for the 
true and the right, and done this with due humility and 
charity, it has fulfilled its destiny. That it has often failed 
— at least in spirit and manner — may, and we fear must, be 
conceded. All such failures are to its surviving conductors 
matters of regret; but they can honestly say they have ever 
laboured to support the truth of God, and to promote the 
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interests of his kingdom to the best of their understanding 
and ability” (pp. 3 f.). 

These remarks concerning the controversial character of the 
Review, written near the end of Hodge’s active association 
with it, are interesting when compared with the eighth point 
in the program outlined above (cf. The Life of Charles Hodge, 
p. 248). Perhaps there is no basic difference of viewpoint, 
but at least experience had taught its lessons. The entire 
statement forms an excellent charter for Christian journalism 
generally. Starting from a definite viewpoint as to the nature 
of the teachings of Scripture, the editors courageously held 
fast to that position, and applied it to every problem, though 
often it was not the popular position. Such is the method 
that produces enduring results. 


*e KES 


The period from 1829 to 1872, during the greater part of 
which Charles Hodge was the leading editor of the Princeton 
Review, was a period that provided abundant opportunity for 
a self-conscious Calvinism to apply its teachings in the life 
of the church and of the world. And in the Review this is 
precisely what we find taking place. One receives through 
its pages information and instruction in practically the whole 
field of the theological curriculum. Theology, Anthropology, 
Soteriology, Eschatology, and Ecclesiology all receive their 
share of attention, not in any formal fashion, but in direct 
and living relation to the developments in the thought and 
life of the church. No simple recital of a table of contents 
will give an adequate idea of the wealth of material laid 
ready to hand. But space prevents our giving more than a 
hasty and somewhat superficial survey of the period to suggest 
the type and extent of the problems that were dealt with. 

The journal was no sooner launched in its new form in 
1829, than it entered into the controversy that was going on 
between the advocates of the Presbyterian Assembly’s Board 
of Education, and the advocates of the American Education 
Association. The latter was a voluntary association operating 
from Boston. The question at issue was the work of these 
two agencies in financing the education of ministerial can- 
didates. Many of the churches were contributing to the New 
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England organization, which loaned the money to candidates, 
expected it to be paid back, and, at least as creditors, if in 
no other way, exercised an amount of control over the bor- 
rower. The Princeton Review took the position that those who 
are devoting their talents to the service of a given community 
(in this case, the church) at its own request, have a right to 
expect the community to provide the necessary support. 
In fact, it is the duty of the community to do so. The leading 
supporter of the New England board, whose articles were 
thoroughly answered in the Review, was Moses Stuart of 
whom we have already spoken. 

A similar situation arose with respect to home and foreign 
missions. There was established in New England an American 
Home Mission Society. When in.1828 the Assembly set up 
its own home mission agency the two organizations came into 
almost open conflict, the Assembly’s having the support 
of the ‘Old School” party in the church, and the American 
society having the support of the ‘New School” party. At 
the same time an attempt to set up a foreign mission agency 
was prevented, on the ground that the Assembly had no right 
to engage, as an Assembly, in the work of foreign missions. 
The conflicts between these organizations were really out- 
workings of the basic conflict between the New England mod- 
ifications of Calvinism and the Presbyterianism of the 
church, and these preliminary conflicts issued in 1837 in the 
division of the church into Old and New School groups. 

Throughout this period the Review sided consistently with 
the Old School theology, and doubtless provided much of 
the leadership in its group. In addition to the articles dealing 
with the practical aspects of the matter, there is a constant 
presenting of doctrinal studies in which the weaknesses of the 
new theology are exhibited and its errors denounced. In 
particular, the theological discussion centered around the 
doctrine of sin, its nature, the nature and effects of Adam’s 
sin, imputation, free will, and the work of regeneration. To 
the discussion of these subjects many of the articles of the 
Review are devoted. 

It is interesting to note Dr. Hodge’s analysis of the position 
of the Review. He says: ‘‘For more than sixty years certain 
differences of opinion had prevailed in our body on the 
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nature of the relation between Adam and his posterity, the 
nature of original sin, of the sinner’s inability, of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and sanctification. But so 
long as all parties held that men are born into the world, 
since the fall, in a state of sin and condemnation; that this 
fact was due to the sin of Adam; that men are dependent on 
the Holy Spirit for their regeneration; and that it is due to the 
sovereign and supernatural interposition of the Spirit that 
one man is converted and not another, the authority of the 
Church in the exercise of discipline was not invoked. But 
when it was taught that all sin consists in the voluntary 
violation of known law; that men since the fall, are not born 
in a state of sin; that they are not chargeable with guilt or 
moral pollution until, having arrived at years of discretion, 
they deliberately violate the divine law; that all men have 
plenary ability to avoid all sin; and, having sinned, to return 
unto God and do all that he requires at their hands; that God 
cannot prevent sin, or the present amount of sin, in a moral 
system; that he cannot effectually control the acts of free 
agents without destroying their liberty; that in conversion 
it is man, and not God, who determines who do, and who 
do not, turn unto God; that election is founded on the fore- 
sight of this self-determined repentance on the part of the 
sinner; — when these doctrines came to be taught in our 
church, it was seen that the vital principles, not of the Re- 
formed faith only, but even of Catholic Christianity, were 
involved” (Index Volume, p. 12 f.). 

The list of articles on these subjects is extensive. We may 
mention a few. Archibald Alexander published “The early 
History of Pelagianism’’ (1830), “‘The Doctrine of Original 
Sin as Held by the Church” (1830), ‘That Inability under 
which the Sinner Labours’” (1831), ‘A Practical View of 
Regeneration” (1836), and a review of Leonard Woods’ 
“Essay on Native Depravity’’ (1835), as well as other items. 

Dr. Hodge himself wrote ‘“The Doctrine of Imputation” 
(1831), ““The New Divinity Tried” (1832), a review of Moses 
Stuart’s commentary on Romans (1833), ‘““Testimonies on the 
Doctrine of Imputation” (1839), ‘“‘Finney’s Lectures on Theol- 
ogy’ (1847), a review of Bushnell’s book Discourses on Christian 
Nurture (1847), and many other articles along these lines. 
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Other treatments of these subjects are indicated in the 
Index Volume. In connection with the treatment of these 
theological questions, Dr. Hodge remarks: “It is with un- 
feigned and humble gratitude to God that the conductors of 
the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review can look over the 
comparatively long period of its existence with the conviction 
that from first to last it has been devoted to the vindication 
of that system of doctrine contained in our standards, and 
which, as all Presbyterians believe, is taught in the word of 
God. No article opposed to that system has ever appeared 
on its pages’ (Index Volume, p. 9). And again, “...it has 
been the honest endeavour of its [t. e., the Princeton Re- 
view] conductors to exhibit and defend the doctrines of our 
standards, under the abiding conviction that they are the 
doctrines of the word of God. They have advanced no new 
theories, and have never aimed at originality. Whether it 
be a ground of reproach or of approbation, it is believed to be 
true, that an original idea in theology is not to be found on the 
pages of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review from the 
beginning until now. The phrase ‘Princeton Theology,’ there- 
fore, is without distinctive meaning” (idem, p. 11). 

The Review has indeed been criticized for its admitted lack 
of originality, but we believe without an adequate under- 
standing of what is meant. Taking the position that the 
Word of God presents one definite and complete system of 
theology, the editors of the Review held it to be their task to 
exhibit and defend the doctrines of this system. But in 
doing so they were not putting forth anything new or original. 
And indeed those who accept the Scripture as the only rule 
of faith and practice must admit that they exhibit and defend 
its doctrines, but do not originate anything which agrees 
with Scripture. It is not their business to run on ahead, but 
to think God’s thoughts after Him. However it is not justifi- 
able to charge the Review or those who hold to a similiar posi- 
tion with having a dead orthodoxy. The Review was the 
most ‘‘alive’’ religious journal of its times. Its reputation 
was world-wide. The term ‘Princeton Theology” did mean 
something. It meant truly Biblical theology, as seen in the 
persons of its most eminent adherents and exponents, the 
gentlemen of Princeton. 
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The division of opinion between Old and New School 
elements in the Presbyterian Church finally reached a climax 
in 1837, when the General Assembly rescinded the ‘Plan of 
Union” which had been adopted in 1801, and which had given 
standing in the Church to Congregational bodies. To effect 
this change, the Assembly declared that the Synod of Western 
Reserve was no longer a part of the Presbyterian Church. 
This synod is said to have been at least three-fourths Congre- 
gational. The Assembly also made the same declaration 
concerning three synods of Western New York. 

Apparently it was on this occasion that one of the rare 
disagreements took place within the editorial board of the 
Princeton Review. Some of the board agreed with the As- 
sembly’s action im toto. Some agreed with part of it but not 
all. Some would have preferred another plan than the one 
adopted. When it came to preparing the annual article on the 
Assembly, Hodge wanted to include at least an indication 
that there was some disapproval of the Assembly’s action 
on the part of a few board members. It was finally decided 
to leave out any reference to how the board members felt. 
Hodge objected to this course, but was overruled. However, 
the editors were agreed that the separation which took place 
was necessary, and they were in complete sympathy with the 
Old School brethren on that point, and on the theological 
issues involved. 

The voice of the Review was heard far and wide. One of 
the indications of this is that occasional articles were of such 
notable character as to be given wide circulation. One example 
of this was an article entitled ‘“Transcendentalism”’, which 
appeared in the 1839 volume. It was chiefly a review and 
criticism of Cousin’s Elements of Psychology which had just 
been translated by C. S. Henry. The first part of the article 
was by J. W. Alexander, and the last part, an examination 
of Cousin’s system, by Professor Dod. The article was re- 
printed both in America and in Europe. In 1856, over ten 
years after the death of Professor Dod, Henry prefaced another 
edition of the work with a severe criticism and denunciation 
of Dr. Dod’s article. This so aroused Hodge, that he made a 
strong rejoinder, vindicating the memory of his friend, in 
the volume for 1856. It is supposed to have been the only 
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time that Dr. Hodge ever struck out with an “‘angry, personal 
intent” or “in wrath” at an opponent. The closing paragraph 
of this fifty-five page article is as follows: ‘Of Dr. Henry 
we have said enough to show that he is a calumniator of the 
dead, and entirely incompetent to understand the first 
principles of a philosophy which for thirteen years he professed 
to teach. We hold ourselves, therefore, exonerated from the 
obligation the take the slightest notice of anything he may 
hereafter think fit to publish against the Princeton Review” 
(p. 387). 

Among the numerous subjects on which the Review could 
not help but speak was slavery. For many years prior to 
the Civil War slavery was being denounced in the North, 
and gradually it came to be attacked as sinful in itself: The 
position of the Princeton Review was that the Bible did not 
condemn slave-holding as of itself sinful, and that the attack 
should be directed at unscriptural laws which deprived slaves 
of their rights as persons, rather than against the principle 
of slave-holding. 

Another subject which naturally called for discussion was 
the subject of intoxicating liquor and intemperance. As long 
as the societies formed to oppose the liquor evil were ‘‘tem- 
perance”’ societies, the Review supported their work. But 
when the position was taken that all beverage use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is sinful, and a just bar to Christian communion, 
the Review protested. The beverage use of intoxicating liquors 
was nowhere forbidden in Scripture, but rather everywhere 
in principle sanctioned. And the right to judge of its use 
in a particular case belonged to the individual. Nothing 
which is a matter of expediency can be made a matter of 
universal or permanent obligation or a term of Christian 
fellowship. An elaborate discussion of this subject appeared 
in the volume for 1841. 

In 1845 the General Assembly was suddenly asked to decide 
whether the sacrament of Baptism performed within the 
Roman Catholic Church should be recognized as valid after 
the recipient had been converted and was seeking membership 
in a Presbyterian church. The Assembly by a large majority 
decided not to recognize Romish baptism as having validity 
for the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Hodge was not at the 
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Assembly. But in his article on the Assembly in the 1845 
volume of the Review, he commented at length on the matter, 
taking the position that Romish baptism should be recognized 
as valid. His arguments were so clear and cogent, that it 
is generally admitted the Church at large was more inclined 
to follow his opinion than the decision of the Assembly. 

It would be possible to continue, almost indefinitely, com- 
menting on the various subjects dealt with in the Review. 
There is the whole field of church government and polity, 
including such matters as the difference between episcopacy 
and presbyterianism, the nature of the office of elder, the 
nature and observance of the Sacraments, the visible and 
invisible church, and the High-Church or Tractarian move- 
ment in England. There are events in history, of which the 
“great Disruption” of 1843 in the Church of Scotland, is an 
example. The Review carried several articles dealing with 
different aspects of the matter, and reporting the history of 
the newly formed organization. There are such minor yet 
recurring matters as the millennial question. A short notice 
of a particular book which we find in the 1850 volume, sets 
forth the three views of pre-, post-, and a-millennialism, and 
asserts that the last has been the church view through the 
centuries. There are other comments on the subject, however, 
chiefly in the form of reviews of books as they happened to 
appear. The matter of consanguinity in marriage is discussed 
in connection with a disciplinary case which came to the 
Assembly in 1842. It was proposed to the Assembly in 1850 
that a cheap newspaper be issued by the Church. There are 
several discussions of the principles involved in such a pro- 
cedure, which, incidentally, was not adopted by the Assembly. 

There are also discussions of subjects outside the ordinary 
theological curriculum. The problems of public education 
are treated at length in a series of studies. Science and its 
various branches are touched upon. There are three articles 
by Joseph Henry, the Princeton scientist. 

But it would be pointless to indicate further the manner 
and extent in which the original purposes of the editors of 
the Review were carried out. 

As we have said, the Review was in entire sympathy with 
the Old School of the Church. For years after the division the 
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New School branch had no journal. Finally in 1852 a group 
of the New School brethren started the publication of The 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review, edited by B. J. Wallace with 
Albert Barnes, Thomas Brainerd, E. W. Gilbert, and Joel 
Parker as associate editors and with the assistance of pro- 
fessors in the New York Union, Auburn, and Lane Theological 
Seminaries. In the opening editorial we have some comments 
which indicate the feeling of these men toward the Princeton 
Review. They say: ‘‘Under the admonition ‘to love our ene- 
mies’, and free to admire talent, learning, tact, industry, 
shrewdness, and occasional wit, anywhere, we can afford 
duly to estimate the ‘Biblical Repertory’. So far as it ad- 
vocates principles in common with us, so far as it promotes 
intelligent, spiritual, old-fashioned, Catholic, American Pres- 
byterianism, we regard it as a fellow-labourer. But we cannot 
forget that, while it always deprecated the necessity for the 
division of the church previous to 1837, it was converted 
suddenly, and in convenient time to be the apologist and 
advocate of the wholesale excision of Dr. Richards, Auburn 
Seminary, and some four or five hundred ministers without 
charge or trial, from the Presbyterian church. Since then, 
it has been compelled to see nothing to excite its approbation, 
sympathy, kindness or hope in our branch of the church. It 
has ‘snuffed up’ heresy in every ‘east wind,’ and felt chills of 
Presbyterial apprehension at every northwest breeze from the 
infected, tabood and excinded districts of Western New York. 
Philip of Macedon employed a man to tell him that he was 
mortal. Our denomination may require a standing committee 
to spy out its defects, and a tongue to rebuke its short-comings; 
and for this they can rely on the Biblical Repertory, of 
Princeton. But as a church we cannot rely on it for ‘bread,’ 
lest we should get a ‘stone.’ Indeed, a petrified sneer, best 
represents the aspect of the Biblical Repertory towards 
American Presbyterianism’” (The Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review, vol. I, 1852-3, pp. 8 f.). 

Perhaps a more sober judgment is that of the British 
Quarterly Review in its issue for January, 1871. We quote 
from the record appearing in The Life of Charles Hodge: ‘The 
Princeton Review is the oldest Quarterly in the United 
tates. .«.. It is beyond all question the greatest purely 
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theological Review that has ever been published in the English 
tongue, and has waged war in defence of the Westminster 
Standards for a period of forty years, with a polemic vigor 
and unity of design without parallel in the history of religious 
journalism. If we were called to name any living writer, who 
to Calvin’s exegetical tact, unites a large measure of Calvin’s 
grasp of mind and transcendent clearness in the department 
of systematic theology, we would point to this Princeton 
Professor [7. e. Hodge]. He possesses, to use the words of an 
English critic, the power of seizing and retaining with a rare 
vigor and tenacity the great doctrinal turning-points in a 
controversy, while he is able to expose with triumphant 
dexterity the various subterfuges under which it has been 
brought to elude them. His articles furnish a remarkably full 
and exact repository of historic and polemic theology. The 
great characteristic of his mind is the polemic element; 
accordingly we find him in collision with Moses Stuart, of 
Andover, in 1833, and with Albert Barnes in 1835, on the 
doctrine of imputation; with Prof. Park, in 1851, on “The 
Theology of the Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings;’ 
with Dr. Nevin of the Mercersburg Review, in 1848, on the 
subject of the ‘Mystical Presence;’ with Prof. Schaff, in 1854, 
on the doctrine of historical development; and with Horace 
Bushnell in 1866 on vicarious sacrifice. In fact, a historical 
duel has been going on between Andover and Princeton for 
over forty years, the leading controversialists of Andover 
being Stuart, Park, Edward Beecher, Baird and Fisher, and 
those of Princeton Hodge, the Alexanders and Atwater” 
(pp. 257 f.). This notable testimony from across the water 
came on the occasion of Hodge’s semi-centennial as professor 
at Princeton, which was celebrated the next year, 1872. 

Dr. Hodge was one of a very small group who opposed 
the reunion of the Old and New School branches in the years 
following the close of the Civil War. He felt that the basic 
causes of the original division still existed, and that no action 
of the New School group had indicated any change of mind 
or heart. However, the reunion was carried out in 1871. 

In 1868 Dr. Atwater had joined in the editorship of the 
Review, and he increasingly took over the responsibility. 
Dr. Hodge ceased to be active in the work after 1872. In 1863 
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The Presbyterian Quarterly Review had united with a journal 
entitled The American Theological Review. In 1872, the 
Princeton Review was combined with this publication and there 
appeared The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
It continued until 1878, when it was apparently sold to another 
publishing agent. It was then changed to The Princeton 
Review and devoted itself chiefly to philosophy and literature. 

Thus ended the first great period during which American 
Calvinism or Presbyterianism spoke out boldly its faith in a 
world of theological uncertainty and instability. Who can 
estimate the tremendous power which this journal exercised, 
and has continued to exercise, upon the thinking of men who 
take the Bible seriously? That which has often been called 
a “dead orthodoxy” proved itself over many years to be 
vitally alive, awake to all what went on around it, and ready 
to exhibit and apply the teachings of the Word of God to the 
lives of men. 


(To be continued) 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 











A TRANSLATION OF A TRANSLATION 


JOHN H. SKILTON 


T WAS observed in a previous article’ that the revision 
of the Challoner-Rheims version of the New Testament 

edited by Roman Catholic scholars under the patronage of 
the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine? is based on a Latin text markedly superior to that 
followed in the Challoner-Rheims version. The basic text 
for the new revision was found to be much closer than that 
of the official Clementine edition of the Latin Vulgate to the 
original text of Jerome and by a happy consequence nearer 
also to the original Greek. 

The willingness of the editors of the Confraternity revision 
to make a conspicuous departure from the Clementine text 
and the approval given to their procedure by others within 
the Roman Catholic Church merit notice.’ It will be remem- 
bered that the plans for the revision at first called for the use 
of the Clementine edition as the sole textual basis; but that 
the editorial board, on the advice of some Roman biblical 
authorities and with the sanction of the Episcopal Committee 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, determined to 
revise the Latin basis of the revision by consulting critical 
editions of the Vulgate. In the new revision we have a fresh 
indication and fruit of the recognition within the Church of 
Rome today of the imperfection of its official edition of the 


t “The Basic Text for the Latest Revision of the Roman Catholic New 
Testament in English’, The Westminster Theological Journal, VI, 1 (No- 
vember, 1943), pp. 1-18. 

2 The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Paterson, 1941. 

3 See W. L. Newton: “A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — I”, The Ecclesiastical Review, CIV, 1 (January, 1941), p. 4, and 
the Preface to the Confraternity revision, pp. VI f. 
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Vulgate‘ and of the concern which now exists in that Church 
for the reconstruction of Jerome’s text.s 

But however commendable the interest within the Church 
of Rome in the reconstruction of Jerome’s text may be and 
however near to the text of Jerome the Confraternity revisers 
may have come, the questions must be asked: Why should 
Jerome’s text, even if it were perfectly reconstructed, be 
adopted as the basis for an English translation of the New 
Testament? What value does the Latin Vulgate have that 
would warrant its being chosen as the basic text for an English 
version designed for general and popular use? What is the 
merit of offering to English readers a translation of a trans- 
lation when the original Greek text can be ascertained with 
a high degree of assurance and a translation made directly 
from it? 

None should deny that there is value in a translation into 
English of the Latin Vulgate. English readers not skilled in 
Latin should profit from the acquaintance which such a 


4 The preface to the revised edition of the Vulgate which appeared in 
1592 with the name of the late Sixtus V attached to it (though it departed 
in some few thousand readings from the edition which he had published 
shortly before his death in 1590 and which he had forbidden to be altered 
in the smallest part) admitted that the new edition was not perfect and 
that inferior readings had at times been permitted to remain. Nevertheless 
Clement VIII supported the 1592 edition with a bull, ‘(Cum sacrorum”, 
which forbade any changes in it whatsoever except in errors of a clearly 
typographical type. Those who altered the text, or printed, sold, or 
published an edition of the Vulgate varying from the one then issued were 
to receive the greater excommunication. Even the printing of variant 
readings in the margin of future editions was forbidden. Clement’s bull 
hindered for centuries the advance Of the textual criticism of the Vulgate 
in the Church of Rome. See J. E. Steinmueller: A Companion to Scripture 
Studies, New York, 1941, I, pp. 194 ff., for an account of some of the work 
done on the Vulgate text since Clement VIII. Noteworthy progress has 
been made in the present century with the initiation of a revision of the 
Vulgate under church auspices. See the article, ‘Vulgate, Revision of’’ 
by Francis A. Gasquet in The Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, XV, 
515 ff. 

- 5H. P. Smith in his article, ‘The Value of the Vulgate Old Testament 
for Textual Criticism”, says of the Clementine edition, ‘‘We shall err in 
judging this work if we suppose that the editors intended it to be a repro- 
duction or restoration of Jerome’s edition’’ (The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, II (1891), p. 218). See Steinmueller: op. cit., pp. 188 ff. 
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translation permits them to form with a very old and valuable 
and exceedingly influential work.6 The Vulgate is a work 
that has been of use in the textual criticism and in the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. It was for centuries dom- 
inant among Bible texts in Western Europe; it has made a 
large contribution to the establishment of the theological 
terminology of Western Christianity;? and has fathered 
various translations into the languages of the West, including 
Wycliffe’s English version. The Roman Catholic, in addition, 
pleads that a translation of the Vulgate has liturgical value.® 

But whatever may be our interest in a translation of the 
Vulgate and whatever value such a translation may have in 
acquainting men with the Vulgate itself, we still must ask 
whether a translation of the Vulgate can be as useful as a 
translation of a scientifically reconstructed Greek text of the 
New Testament in the supremely important matter of con- 


6 On the influence of the Latin Versions of the Bible see B. F. Westcott: 
Art., “The Vulgate’’, Smith’s D. B., Boston, 1881, p. 3451. 

7 Westcott says, “By far the greater part of the current doctrinal 
terminology is based on the Vulgate, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
was originated in the Latin version. Predestination, justification, supereroga- 
tion (supererogo), sanctification, salvation, mediator, regeneration, revelation, 
visitation (met.), propitiation, first appear in the Old Vulgate. Grace, 
redemption, election, reconciliation, satisfaction, inspiration, scripture, were 
devoted there to a new and holy use. Sacrament (uvotnp.ov) and com- 
munion are from the same source; and though baptism is Greek, it comes to 
us from the Latin. It would be easy to extend the list by the addition of 
orders, penance, congregation, priest. But it can be seen from the forms 
already brought forward that the Latin Versions have left their mark both 
upon our language and upon our thoughts; and if the right method of 
controversy is based upon a clear historical perception of the force of words, 
it is evident that the study of the Vulgate, however much neglected, can 
never be neglected with impunity” (idem, p. 3481b). See also M. W. 
Jacobus, ed.: Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared, second ed., 
New York, 1908, G. H. Beard: ‘Second Prize Essay’’, pp. 83 f. and 254, 
note 37; and G. Henslow: The Vulgate, the Source of False Doctrines, 
London, 1909. 

8 Monsignor Newton says of the Confraternity text: “if the new text 
was to serve in any liturgical connection, it had to rest upon the Vulgate 
in order to comply with the decree of the Pontifical Commission De Re 
Biblica” (Eccl. Rev., CIV, 1, pp. 2f.). The Preface to the Confraternity 
revision also declares: ‘‘Like both the Rheims and the Challoner versions, 
the revised text rests upon the Latin Vulgate. This has been made neces- 
sary by a desire to have the version available for liturgical use’ (p. VII). 
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veying to the English reader the meaning of the inspired 
original. 

One of the Confraternity revisers, Dr. John E. Steinmueller, 
in dealing with the ancient versions of the Bible, has said, 
“If a translation is made from the original, it surpasses in 
value a translation made from another translation”.» The 
same statement, other things being equal, can be applied to 
modern translations, the Confraternity revision included. No 
special considerations such as the liturgical, which the Con- 
fraternity revisers appear to have regarded as sufficient to 
justify a secondary translation, can compensate for the loss 
involved in the translation of a translation. 

At times, of course, as already indicated, a version may be 
of aid in the interpretation of the original. It may preserve 
for us valuable early traditions regarding the significance of 
statements difficult to understand in the original. But no 
version can convey all the nuances of expression in the original. 
Something is necessarily lost or modified in translation. In 
no language can the writings of another be exactly reproduced. 
Latin, for example, has no article and consequently in an 
important respect it cannot be so expressive as a language 
like Greek in which the definite article has achieved a high 
usefulness.*° But if something is lost in a translation, it 
would appear unwise to use that translation as the basis for 
another. Not only are we handicapped by loss at the start, 
but there will also be a danger of losing something more in the 
secondary translation. Of course, if translators have the 
original text before them as well as the version which they 
have adopted as their basic text they may frequently avoid 
fresh errors and may at times secure for their secondary 
translation some merits lacking in their basic text by inter- 
preting the latter in the light of the original. Westcott 
credits the translators of the Rheims-Douay version with 
having at their command “the niceties of Greek”’ wherever 


9 Op. cit., p. 157. 

2° On the difficulty of translating from Greek to Latin and for notes on 
Vulgate renderings, see M. Metlen: ‘‘The Vulgate Gospels as a Transla- 
tion”, Eccl. Rev., CIX, 2 (August, 1943) pp. 101-115, and “‘The Vulgate 
Gosepls as a Translation.—II’’, Eccl. Rev. CIX, 4, (October, 1943), 
pp. 304-312. 
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the Latin was inadequate or ambiguous. He credits them 
with intelligent interpretation of the Greek article and with 
having surpassed previous translators in this regard and even 
with superiority to the revisers who later produced the 
Authorized Version.” 

In the Confraternity revision, according to Monsignor 
Newton, who it will be remembered was general secretary of 
the Editorial Board of the Revision Committee, the Latin 
text has been read in the light of the Greek. The Greek text, 
he says, has never, unless by inadvertence, been adopted 
instead of the Latin, but it has assisted in the interpretation 
of the Latin. He mentions the following ways in which the 
Greek can provide assistance: ‘‘The use of the definite article 
in Greek is frequently conducive to clarity. The import of 
prepositions, the exact sense of the verbal tenses, the. special 
meaning of certain constructions, were not always caught by 
the Latin translators. The Latin term does poor service at 
times for the Greek. To these should be added the matter of 
punctuation, rather a feature of the editions of the Greek 
text than of the text itself’’.” 

This procedure, Monsignor Newton says, has induced rather 
numerous and significant changes: ‘‘In Romans, for example, 
our present ‘expectation’ (8, 19) is found from the Greek 
to mean ‘eager longing’; ‘diminution’ (11, 12) is more ac- 
curately ‘decline.’ In this way also some familiar texts will 
have suffered modification. The familiar conclusion of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel: ‘Going therefore teach ye (docete) all 
nations... teaching them (docentes) to observe, etc.,’ is a 
case in which the Latin has used docere to express two different 
Greek terms, the first of which means patently ‘to make 
disciples of.’ We, therefore, translate: ‘Going, therefore, 
make disciples of all nations... teaching them to observe, 
etc.’ Again, any such alteration in a commonly used text 


1B, F. Westcott: A General View of the History of the English Bible, 
third edition revised by W. A. Wright, New York, 1927, p. 254. Westcott 
gives as examples the omissions of the definite article in the Rheims New 
Testament at Matthew 2:13; Luke 2:9; and John 6:26 and insertions of the 
article at Matthew 4:5; 6:25; 14:22; 25:30; 28:16; John 5:35; I Cor. 10:5; 
Gal. 3:25; and Rev. 7:13. 

12 Eccl. Rev., CIV, 1, p. 9. 
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will have the advantage of bringing to the reader the fuller 
sense of the original.’’ 

An effort has also been made by the Confraternity revisers 
to take into proper account the Semitic background of the 
Greek text. Monsignor Newton mentions disagreement as 
to whether certain expressions are Semitisms; but thinks that 
there are rather clear evidences of Semitic influence in the 
Greek text. Sometimes, at least, he holds that the expression 
“in the name of’’, though used in an analogous way in the 
Greek language, can rightly be interpreted as a Semitism. 
In Matthew 10:41, he thinks, “in the name of a prophet” 
should be rendered ‘‘because he is a prophet’’.*4 

Frequent as the changes have been in the English text of 
the Confraternity revision by reason of consultation of the 
Greek text and consideration of Semitic influence, alterations 
in the Challoner-Rheims version have not always been made 
where improvements were regarded as possible. Frequently 
when the Challoner renderings were considered to be suffi- 
ciently near to the true meaning, although not the best 
possible renderings, they were permitted to stand unmolested.*s 

It is clear that the Confraternity revisers in their consulta- 
tion and use of the Greek text have overcome to some extent 
the difficulties attendant on the employment of a translation 
as a basic text for a translation. But even if they had suc- 
ceeded perfectly in reflecting the meaning of the Greek text 
which underlies the Vulgate so that nothing whatever had 
been lost by way of the passage through the Latin — and 
they do not claim that this is the case — the question must 
still be asked, Is such a translation of the Vulgate text — 
or of the Greek text which underlies the Vulgate — of the 
same merit as an equally accurate translation of a scientifically 
reconstructed Greek text of the New Testament? 

Monsignor Newton holds that ‘‘the ultimate value... of 
our new English version will be the fidelity with which it 
brings to us the thought of the sacred writers’. If that is 


13 Idem, p. 9. 

4 Idem, pp. 9 f. 

18 Idem, p. 10. Monsignor Newton calls attention to renditions in Ro- 
mans 3:23; 6:4, 9; 12:10. 

6 Idem, p. 2. 
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the case, can it be maintained that the Greek text which 
underlies the Vulgate is the best Greek text which we can 
reconstruct today —the text which will most accurately 
express the thoughts and most nearly give us the very words 
of the sacred writers? If the Greek text which underlies 
the Vulgate possesses such a merit, then by all means it should 
be followed. That text which is nearest to the inspired words 
of the autographs is the text which should be followed in 
versions designed for general and popular use. For our 
basic text of a book which in its every word was inspired by 
God we should be satisfied with nothing but the best. 

The Council of Trent had a very high regard for the Vul- 
gate. At its fourth session, on April 8, 1546, it decreed: 
“Moreover, the same sacred and holy Synod, — considering 
that no small utility may accrue to the Church of God, if it 
be made known which out of all the Latin editions, now in 
circulation, of the sacred books, is to be held as authentic, — 
ordains and declares, that the said old vulgate edition, which, 
by the lengthened usage of so many ages has been approved 
of in the Church, be in public lectures, disputations, sermons, 
and expositions, held as authentic; and that no one is to dare, 
or presume to reject it under any pretext whatever’’.*? The 
exact meaning of this decree has, of course, been a debated 
matter. Differences of opinion as to its intent have existed 
even within the Church of Rome itself. Numerous Roman 
Catholic theologians in Spain held that the Vulgate was the 
only authentic text, superior to the originals; and some even 
maintained that it was immediately inspired.** Dr. William 
Henry Green regarded it as “difficult to believe... that in 
prohibiting its [the Vulgate’s] rejection ‘on any pretext what- 
ever’ there is not a tacit reference to the originals. The well- 
known sentiment of the majority of the Council makes it 
clear that the intention was to declare that the authority 


17 P, Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, New York, 1878, II, p. 82. 

18 Steinmueller: op. cit., p. 189. For information about other instances 
of high evaluations of the Vulgate by Roman Catholics see C. R. Gregory: 
The Canon and Text of the New Testament, New York, 1907, p. 440; B. F. 
Westcott: op. cit., pp. 245 ff.; J. O. Boyd: ‘The Character and Claims of 
the Roman Catholic English Bible’, The Princeton Theological Review, 
IX (1911), pp. 587 f.; and Jacobus: op. cit., p. xi. 
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of the Vulgate must not be disputed, even where it clearly 
departs from them. It certainly was so understood at the 
outset’’.79 Dr. Charles Hodge, although taking account of the 
difference of opinion in the Roman Catholic Church in this 
matter, remarks that the language used by the Council of 
Trent seems to favor the interpretation of the decree made 
by the “earlier and stricter Romanists... that the Synod 
did intend to forbid an appeal to the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, and to make the Vulgate the ultimate authority’’.?° 

The Confraternity revisers, however, do not hold that the 
Council of Trent intended to elevate the Vulgate above the 
originals. Dr. Steinmueller maintains that the Council did 
not prefer the Vulgate ‘‘to the original texts, nor to the 
ancient versions. On the other hand; the Vulgate in its 
relation to all other Latin versions was declared authentic. The 
original texts needed no declaration of authenticity; they were 
so tpso facto”.** He further maintains that ‘‘by declaring the 
Vulgate to be authentic, the Council of Trent does not exclude 
the existence of minor errors in it, but presupposes it to be 
free from substantial errors, at least in matters pertaining to 
faith and morals’. The Preface to the Confraternity revision 
declares that ‘‘the Church has given special sanction to that 
Latin version which, because of its common use for centuries, 
won the name of ‘Vulgate.’ Her intention in this is primarily 
to declare which of many Latin versions is to be regarded as 
substantially accurate and safe in all matters of faith and 
morals”’.?3 

However high then the regard for the Vulgate text may at 
times have been within the Church of Rome and whatever 
the Council of Trent may have meant in its decree, the 
Confraternity version does not come to us with the assertion 
that the Vulgate text on which it is based is superior to the 
original Greek text. The Confraternity revisers, following 
their interpretation of the decree of the Council of Trent, 
would simply maintain that the Vulgate, authentic among the 


19 W. H. Green: General Introduction to the Old Testament, The Text, 
New York, 1899, pp. 124 f. 

2° C. Hodge: Systematic Theology, New York, 1898, I, p. 108. 

2 Op. cit., p. 188. 

22 Idem, p. 188. 3 P.V. 
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Latin versions, ‘‘is to be regarded as substantially accurate 
and safe in all matters of faith and morals”. 

Surely it would be unwise to claim any more than this for 
the Vulgate. The Vulgate New Testament is itself a revision 
with a text combining elements of different quality. Jerome 
was asked by Pope Damasus in 382 to prepare a revision of 
the Latin Bible, then in a very confused condition. He 
finished his revision of the Gospels by 384 and prefaced his 
work with an Epistle to Damasus which considerably illum- 
ines his procedure. He had had recourse to the Greek original 
to correct the Latin confusion, had used old manuscripts, and 
had removed scribal interpolations drawn from parallel 
passages. He had, however, altered only those places in which 
the meaning had been noticeably modified. Beyond the 
Gospels Jerome’s work was quite superficial. Indeed it has 
been seriously questioned whether he actually did revise 
the remaining part of the New Testament. 

Inconsistencies are not to be wondered at in a version made 
rather quickly by one man — and in the face of strong opposi- 
tion to change. ‘‘Who’’, Jerome asks in the Epistle to Dama- 
sus, ‘“‘whether learned or unlearned, when he takes up the 
volume, and finds that what he reads differs from the flavor 
he has once tasted, will not immediately raise his voice and 
pronounce me guilty of forgery and sacrilege for daring to 
add, to change, to correct any thing in the ancient books?’’s 
He elsewhere writes with regard to some of his critics, “I 
could afford to despise them if I stood upon my rights, for 
a lyre is played in vain to an ass”. Quite possibly had there 
been less opposition to change Jerome would have produced 


24 On this question see H. F. D. Sparks: ‘The Latin Bible” in The Bible 
in its Ancient and English Versions, H. W. Robinson, ed., Oxford, 1940, 
pp. 113 f.; and B. F. Westcott: Art., “The Vulgate” S. D. B., Boston, 1881, 
IV, pp. 3460 f. 

2s J. B. Lightfoot: On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, 
New York, 1873, p. 23. The Latin text is: “Quis enim doctus pariter uel 
indoctus, cum in manus uolumen adsumpserit et a saliua quam semel 
inbibit uiderit discrepare quod lectitat, non statim erumpat in uocem, me 
falsarium me clamans esse sacrilegum qui audeam aliquid in ueteribus 
libris addere, mutare, corrigere?” (H. J. White, ed., Nouum Testamentum 
Latine, editio minor, Oxford, 1931, p. xiv). 

*% Lightfoot: op. cit., p. 24. 
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a more thorough and consistent revision than he did. He 
does manifest an interest in consistency and accuracy in some 
small matters such as abbreviations and the spelling of Greek 
words. But in many things he is far from consistent. In the 
early part of Matthew he turns finite verbs into participles 
much more frequently than he does afterwards. At Matthew 
4:5 he changes the Old Latin pinnan to pinnaculum, but not 
at Luke 4:9. At Matthew 6:11, as noticed in a previous article, 
he introduced supersubstantialem, but permitted cotidianum 
to remain in Luke 11:3 (a distinction of text obliterated in 
the Confraternity version).27 In his commentary on II 
Corinthians Plummer provides an index of variant Vulgate 
renderings*® and adjudges Jerome’s revision inconsistent and 
inadequate, particularly in the Epistles. He regards the 
handling of ebdoxety in the Vulgate as possibly the most 
conspicuous caprice of that version. For its fifteen occurrences 
in the Epistles he finds it rendered in the Vulgate in ten 
different ways and for its six occurrences in the Gospels he 
finds it rendered in five different ways, three of them different 
from all of the ten renderings in the Epistles.?? Sparks writes 
of Jerome’s work that the ‘‘corrections are far more common 
in the earlier chapters of Matthew than in the later, in Mat- 
thew and Mark than in Luke and John, and in the Gospels 
than in the rest of the New Testament, until in the Apocalypse 
the differences between the Old-Latin and the Vulgate are 
reduced to a minimum’’.’° 

There has been difference of opinion as to what type of 
Latin text formed the basis for Jerome’s revision of the 
Gospels and as to what type or types of Greek manuscripts 
he used in making his corrections;** but, of course, in the 


27 “‘The Basic Text for the Latest Revision of the Roman Catholic New 
Testament in English”, The Westminster Theological Journal, V1, 1, pp. 
16f. 

282A. Plummer: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, New York, 1915, pp. 402 ff. 

29 Idem, p. 153. 

3° Sparks: op. cit., p. 114. Sparks supplies some of the other information 
given in this paragraph. . 

3 Wordsworth and White, editors of the great Oxford edition of the 
Vulgate New Testament, believed that the Latin basis for Jerome’s revision 
is to be found in the Gospels in the Italian family of the Old Latin, exempli- 
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resultant text certain distinct elements are discernible. In 
Acts Jerome has made use of the 8B type of text in his revi- 
sion.3? The revision of the Epistles, White thinks, was quite 
possibly made with some, but not much, attention to the 
Greek.33 In Jerome’s revision, it is clear, different types of 


fied notably in f, the Codex Brixianus of the sixth century. They believe 
that Jerome corrected from manuscripts of the SBL type with closest 
affinity to &, but that he also had recourse to manuscripts differing in type 
from any known to us. See their Epilogus to the Gospels for helpful classi- 
fications of readings. See also H. J. White: Art., ‘““Vulgate’’, Hastings D. B., 
New York, 1902, IV., p. 882. F. C. Burkitt thinks that there was no 
Italian family of the Old Latin, that Augustine was referring to the Vulgate 
itself when he wrote of the Jtala, and that the text of the Codex Brixianus 
has been influenced by the Gothic version and by the Vulgate. He regards 
b, the Codex Veronensis, of the fourth or fifth century, as “the oldest 
representative of that stage of the European text from which most of the 
later forms of the Old Latin, and finally the Vulgate, are descended” 
(Art., ‘Text and Versions’, E. B., London, 1907, IV, 4994 f.). See B. H. 
Streeter: The Four Gospels, fourth impres. rev., London, 1930, Appendix 
IV, “Jerome and the Codex Sinaiticus’”, pp. 590-597, for a stimulating 
treatment of the subject. If Jerome revised a text of the type of Codex 
Veronensis, then the Greek manuscripts he used are not to be so highly 
regarded as if he had used a later Latin text. See also Steinmueller: op. 
ctt., p. 177. 

32 See Wordsworth and White: Actus Apostolorum, pp. X-XIII; White: 
op. cit., p. 882b; Burkitt: op. cit., 4995; Streeter: op. cit., p. 592. J. H. Ropes 
says, “‘In Acts Jerome’s revision rested on an Old Latin basis, which may 
have been an ancestor of gig. In some cases he preserved African renderings 
foreign to gig ...and he may well have had at his disposal a variety of 
manuscripts. At any rate he has retained a very large measure of Old 
Latin readings. But he brought in some renderings of his own, and he 
purged the text by the aid of a Greek text like that of the Old Uncials, 
although peculiarities of no single one of the extant uncials are reflected 
in his translation. Jerome’s skill in departing as little as possible from 
Old Latin renderings, while by slight changes and rearrangement of words 
he yet attained, even in order, extraordinary exactness of agreement with 
his Greek standard, and produced an excellent translation, is worthy of 
the greatest admiration. Wordsworth and White believe that a series of 
renderings which they collect show that his Greek text differed somewhat 
from any known to us, but on a close scrutiny these instances, with hardly 
an exception, do not seem to require this supposition” (F. J. F. Jackson 
and K. Lake, eds.: The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, The Acts of the 
Apostles, London, 1926, III, The Text of Acts, p. CXXVII). In this same 
work see also Appendix II, pp. 276-290 for tables of the variants of the 
Vulgate from the text of Codex Vaticanus. 

3 Op. cit., p. 883a. 
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text have left their mark. It does have a neutral or Alex- 
andrian element which is to be regarded highly. But it also 
has a Syrian or Antiochian element which is to be rejected. 
And it has a base of the Western type. The Western type of 
text, though more highly regarded today than it once was, 
nevertheless, even with the practice of a careful! eclecticism, 
will not find acceptance in most points of variation. Such 
an advocate of eclecticism as Streeter grants that his Alex- 
andrian text is superior to any of the other local texts which 
he distinguishes. It does not require an extended study of 
the readings adopted in the Vulgate text to observe that, 
although the text does not lack good readings,*4 it nevertheless 
has many that should be abandoned.*s 


One virtue of the Confraternity revision is the frequency 
of its comments on differences between the Vulgate text and 
the Greek. And at times there is a clear acknowledgment 
that the Vulgate reading is to be questioned or rejected. For 
example, the following textual footnotes are supplied for the 
verses indicated: 


Matt. 20:16: ‘‘Many are called, but few are chosen:... 
According to the best authorities, the saying should not be 
here; it is taken from 22, 14’’. 


Mark 11:26: ‘‘This verse is not found in critical editions 
of the Greek text. It has penetrated into this place from 
Matt. 6, 15”’. 


Luke 17:35: ‘Two men... will be left: not found in the 
better Greek MSS. It doubtless comes from Matt. 24, 40’. 


John 6:70: “The Son of God: many Greek MSS read: 


34 Some of these have given the Roman Catholic New Testament in 
English a superiority in certain readings to Protestant versions depending, 
in those instances, on inferior readings. For examples see Jacobus, ed.,: 
op. cit., W. T. Whitley: “First Prize Essay’’, pp. 44, 232. 

3s For examples of inferior readings in the Vulgate see idem, pp. 45, 232; 
Wordsworth and White’s tables of readings in their Epilogus to the Gospels; 
Westcott and Hort’s study of Conflate Readings in The New Testament 
in the Original Greek, New York, 1882, Introduction, pp. 93-115; and 
R. H. Charles’ study of the relative merits of the variant readings of 
certain manuscripts and versions in thirty three passages in Revelation in 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, New 
York, 1920, I, clxvi ff. 
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‘the Holy One of God.’ Matt. 16, 16 may have influenced the 
Latin here’’. 

John 10:16: “One fold: the Greek text has ‘one flock.’ 
This is a better reading, although the sense remains the 
same...” 

Acts 27:5: ‘‘Myra: the Vulgate reads ‘Lystra’ ’’.% 

Acts 27:13: ‘Weighed anchor: in Latin, ‘loosed from Asson,’ 
the Greek noun being taken as a proper name’’. 

Acts 27:40: ‘‘The Greek reads, ‘So they slipped the anchors 
and left them in the sea.’ This fits the context better’’.37 

Rom. 14:16: “Our good: the Greek says more probably: 
‘your good’ ”’. 

I Cor. 15:5: “Eleven: the correct reading is probably that 
of most Greek MSS, ‘the Twelve.’ In fact there were only 
eleven Apostles after the loss of Judas, but ‘the Twelve’ had 
become the title of the group irrespective of the actual 
number’”’. 

I Cor. 15:23: “The last part of the verse in Greek reads, 
‘then those who are Christ’s, at his coming.’ Who have 
believed: does not seem to have been in the original Greek’’.3® 

I Cor. 15:51: ‘The reading of most of the Greek MSS 
is to be preferred: ‘We shall not all sleep (die), but we shall 
all be changed’ ’’. 

Eph. 1:1: ‘‘AJl: not in the original Greek’’. 

Eph. 1:1: ‘At Ephesus: important manuscript and patristic 
evidence shows that these words were probably not in the 
original text’’. 

Eph. 1:6: “His beloved Son: not in the original text, but 
gives the full implied meaning’’.39 


3 The Confraternity revision, it will be observed, has adopted the 
reading “‘Myra” here. 

31 The Confraternity revision has at this place: ‘‘So they slipped the 
anchors and committed themselves to the sea”’. 

38 The text of the Clementine Vulgate is here followed by the Confra- 
ternity revisers as over against the text of the Oxford edition. The former 
text is “deinde ii, qui sunt Christi, qui in adventu eius crediderunt”’ 
(Novum Testamentum Latine, ed. Eberhard Nestle, editio sexta, Stuttgart, 
1936). The reading of the latter text is ‘deinde hi qui sunt christi, in 
aduentu eius’’. 

39 The Clementine text reads ‘‘dilecto filio suo’’, but the Oxford text 
has simply “‘dilecto”’. 
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Eph. 3:14: “Of our Lord Jesus Christ: not in the original 
Greek”’. 

Eph. 4:9: “First: not in the best Greek MSS, but clarifies 
the meaning”’. 

Eph. 5:30: “From his flesh and from his bones: not in the 
best Greek MSS. It is probably an interpolation from 
Gen. 2,23’’. 

It is manifest that the Confraternity revisers did not regard 
the Vulgate in all readings as representing the best text 
available. They readily grant that in certain places it is 
inferior to the Greek text. Would it not then have been better 
to base the Roman Catholic New Testament in English 
directly on the best Greek text obtainable? Surely in this 
case, a translation made from the original would surpass in 
value a translation made from another translation. Clearly 
if the ‘‘ultimate value’”’ of an English version is the “‘fidelity 
with which it brings to us the thought of the sacred writers’, 
a faulty Latin text should not be permitted to stand between 
the reader and the thought of those writers. Every type of 
witness should be heard when we form the basic Greek texts 
for our English versions. All proper use should be made of 
the Vulgate. Its readings should be faithfully considered. 
But the readings of other versions should also be considered. 
The testimony of the church fathers and of the lectionaries 
should be received. And of course careful attention must be 
given to the manuscripts of the continuous Greek text. We 
shall find our basic text in its every reading in no one of the 
witnesses. Even the best of them — and the Vulgate by no 
means qualifies for that distinction — even the great Codex 
Vaticanus itself will prove inferior to a scientifically recon- 
structed text. 

Great progress has been made in the textual criticism of the 
New Testament; we are warranted in having much assurance 
with regard to the merit of modern critical texts; and the 
readers of our revised versions should receive so far as possible 
the benefits of the progress that has been made. Versions 
designed for popular and general use should be taken from 
the best Greek text which we can form. We should not 
knowingly permit a faulty text which we can rectify to stand 
between the inspired writers and the readers of today. 
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It may, of course, be said that the benefits of modern study 
of the Greek text of the New Testament have been brought to 
the readers of the Confraternity revision through the medium 
of the abundant textual footnotes. The Preface to the Con- 
fraternity edition asserts that ‘‘where the Latin text differs 
from the Greek in such a way as to affect the meaning, atten- 
tion is called to the fact in the footnotes’”.*° It is not to be 
denied that help may be obtained from many of the footnotes 
in the Confraternity revision. But, at their best, footnotes 
make a poor substitute for the best readings in the text itself. 
The prominent place should be given to the readings which 
merit prominence: and the footnotes should not have to 
perform the service of retracting what is offered above. Of 
course textual footnotes may claim a place in any version; 
and at times they may express defensible dubiety about the 
readings given in the text: but their number should not 
unnecessarily be increased by the adoption of a basic text 
which is as faulty as the Vulgate. 

At times the textual footnotes are commendable for their 
quality — but not always. At the exceedingly important 
passage, John 7:53-8:11, criticism collapses. The textual 
footnote given on that passage can hardly be adjudged to 
secure for the readers of the Confraternity revision the 
advantages of modern critical study. It reads: ‘“This passage 
is wanting in many Greek MSS; in some others it is found in 
chapter 21. It is well supported in both the Old Latin and 
Vulgate MSS. There is no doubt of its right to be included 
among the Sacred Writings”. 

Information is given in the Confraternity revision about 
many textual questions, but the major question of the text 
at the end of Mark’s Gospel receives no elucidation at all. 
Chapter 16:9-20 appears in the new Roman Catholic New 
Testament in English without a word of comment on the 
textual problem. 

Perhaps it will be thought that too much is being made of 
the differences between the Vulgate text and the Greek and 
that insufficient credit is being given to the Confraternity 
edition for the progress it has achieved in the direction of the 


# P. VII. 
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Greek. Was not the original Vulgate text substantially 
accurate? Has not the Confraternity edition followed a 
basic text more nearly that of Jerome than was the basic 
text of the Challoner-Rheims version? Is not the new basic 
text nearer also to the original Greek? Has not the Con- 
fraternity edition on occasion adopted readings which are 
found in the Greek text but which have slight, if any, Latin 
support?4* Has it not furthermore offered an abundance of 
textual notes which acquaint the reader with many of the 
Vulgate’s more important variations from the Greek text? 
Must it not, then, be granted that the reader of the Con- 
fraternity translation is brought sufficiently close to the 
original for all practical purposes? Is he not offered a 
text which will be satisfactory in the sphere of faith and 
morals? 

It will be admitted that the Confraternity revision has 
made a considerable advance on the Challoner-Rheims ver- 
sion in acquainting its readers with the text of the New Testa- 
ment and its message. It will be hoped that readers of the 
new revision will benefit from the truth which does appear 
in its pages in unconfused form. The importance of the var- 
iants between the Vulgate text and the original Greek should 
not be too greatly magnified. But when we are dealing with 
the Word of God we must respect every word and every 
syllable. We must realize the great desirability of ascertaining 
its true text even to details and of becoming sensitive to its 
every nuance of expression. The New Testament itself at- 
taches significance to the very form of a word of Scripture. 
Substantial accuracy is good in a version; but it should not 
satisfy us when something better is available. As we have 
seen, there has been loss in significance and text in passing 
from the original to the Vulgate. Whatever value a translation 
of the Vulgate may have and whatever may be done in at- 
tempting to reduce the loss involved in the use of the Vulgate 


4t Perhaps some or all of these changes were regarded as in the sphere 
of reading the Latin in the light of the Greek or as the correction of obvious 
mistakes. 

42 On the substantial purity of witnesses to the text of the New Testament 
see B. B. Warfield, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, 7th ed., London, 1907, p. 14. 
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text unnecessary loss remains for which there can be no 
compensation. 

The Council of Trent was in serious error when it deduced 
that a mere version should be held as authentic in “‘public 
lectures, disputations, sermons, and expositions” and that 
“‘no one is to dare, or presume to reject it under any pretext 
whatever”. The Westminster Confession of Faith takes the 
right position when it says, ‘‘The Old Testament in Hebrew 
(which was the native language of the people of God of old), 
and the New Testament in Greek (which at the time of the 
writing of it was most generally known to the nations), being 
immediately inspired by God, and by His singular care and 
providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore authentical; 
so as, in all controversies of religion, the Church is finally to 
appeal unto them” (I, viii). It is to the Scriptures in their orig- 
inal languages to which we must look for that which is truly 
authentical; and it is to the Scriptures in their original lan- 
guages that we must look for the basic text for our translation 
if we wish, so far as we are able, to convey the thoughts of the 
sacred writers to our readers. 

The Confraternity revisers have gone back toward the text 
of Jereme and toward the Greek. That is good. But there is 
yet much land to be possessed. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Gwilym O. Griffith: Interpreters of Man. A Review of Secular and 
Religious Thought from Hegel to Barth. London and Redhill: Lutterworth 
Press. 1943. 242. 15/-. 


With eighteen thinkers (complete with biographies) wedged in 226 war- 
economy pages, Mr. Griffith has at least achieved a packaging triumph. 
And only in occasional spots does one notice dehydration. On the whole, 
this stimulating book is engagingly written in a style both clever and clear. 
The thinkers analysed are chosen from the period Griffith calls the final 
phase of the Renaissance, beginning about the time of Hegel and extending 
to Barth, and the evident aim of the author is to present a tract which 
will prepare the educated layman for the dawn of the new day in theology 
and thought of which Karl Barth is the morning star. 

The Renaissance, Griffith rightly contends, was humanistic rather than 
Christian, and the period that followed was characterized by a reassertion 
of belief in the natural man — his ‘competence, resourcefulness, and 
sufficiency’’ in every realm, religious as well as secular. But even in Goethe, 
in many ways the embodiment of Renaissance man on the Olympian 
pinnacle, there may be detected signs of a “falling-off in humanistic 
élan” (p. 4). From this period onward Griffith sees the creativeness of the 
Renaissance ideal as exhausted. The eighteen thinkers are introduced as 
exhibits demonstrating this thesis, either as they seek in vain to rehabilitate 
man in the old ideal of self-sufficiency, or as they become prophets of 
despair or doom. 

The selection of sample thinkers is Griffith’s own, and somewhat sur- 
prising. Along with such standard figures as Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
Kierkegaard, Nietzche, Ritschl, Schweitzer, Berdyaev, and Barth, we 
find Mazzini, Rathenau, Pareto, and even H. G. Wells. Griffith does 
discover in these second-rate thinkers valuable symbols of their worlds 
(and certainly no reader could wish the chapter on Mazzini deleted), 
but a more significant selection of pivotal men would have added both 
depth and usefulness to the book. 

Yet in a work not intended as a theological text, we might forgive — 


even welcome — the choice of some inviting by-paths, were it not for a 
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resulting superficiality in the whole treatment of the question. It is not 
merely that the brief essays tend to be inadequate (the one on Kierkegaard, 
for example, only displays a surface acquaintance with the first books to be 
translated into English, not including the basic Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript'), but the basic problems of the thesis as a whole are not suffi- 
ciently faced. Griffith does produce ample testimony to the hollowness 
of humanism. But a dip-stick inserted at any point in the history of human 
thought would surely reveal the same two deposits: humanistic optimism 
on the surface, human pessimism beneath. The point of Interpreters of 
Man therefore focuses on Griffith’s conviction that the collapse of Renais- 
sance humanism prepares the way for something else — for a new, Christian 
view of man and the world. But Griffith has not defined Renaissance 
humanism with sufficient precision, and he is therefore unable to be con- 
vincing in assuring us that the foreseen new theology will destroy the core 
of the Renaissance approach. When Renaissance ideology is defined with 
such extreme broadness as the belief in the sufficiency of the natural man, 
it becomes at once impossible either to distinguish it from the whole stream 
of past manifestations of sinful human pride, or to be persuaded that a 
fallen race would, or could, ever abandon it. 

Whether or not the Renaissance phase of humanism has exhausted itself, 
one may expect a little more of the demonic vitality of the Pelagianism of 
every unregenerate heart. The cast-out devil will be back with seven of 
his fellows to enjoy the garnished house. 

In appraising the specific character of the humanism which has invaded 
modern Christian circles it is requisite to go back of Hegel to Kant. Since 
the period which Griffith speaks of as the “final phase’”’ of the Renaissance 
is impregnated with Kantianism, any attempt to come to grips with its 
character without considering Kant is comparable to reviewing Hamlet 
with the réle of Hamlet left out. Omission of all reference to Kant cripples 
Griffith’s book. Particularly in estimating the significance of Barth it is 
necessary to turn to a comparison with Kant. Kantian Criticism is the 
core of Renaissance humanism as it is mediated to us. Any challenge of 
modern humanism must reduce its stronghold — the Kantian autonomy 
of human thought. Does Barthianism make this assault? Griffith’s study 
of Barth doubtless falls short of doing him full justice, but it does him no 
great injustice. There is a timely recognition of Barth’s universalism, 
though it would not be difficult to find stronger evidence of this in Barth 
than Griffith adduces. Griffith is also quite accurate in pointing out that 


t Tr. by David F. Swenson, Princeton, 1941. 
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Barth’s transcendentalism remains dialectical — that is, it is enclosed 
and negated by a larger pantheism. 

But though Griffith thus emphasizes the need of reaching Barth’s real 
meaning behind his wordy, staccato style, he does not investigate Barth’s 
systematic relation to the Kantian axis. Before such an investigation, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, Barth’s wholly-otherness with reference to 
humanism would strangely fade, engulfed in its dialectical opposite. Only 
a systematic study of Renaissance thought can be in a position to appraise 
Barth properly, undeceived by verbal camouflage. 

And only the old Christian gospel with the “narrow particularism”’ 
which Griffith so anxiously disavows for Barth — and himself — and the 
standard of faith and practice in an infallible written Word, only this 
gospel can overcome the humanism of any age, because, while foolishness 
to men, it is the power of the Sovereign God, the instrument of His electing 
love. 


Epmunp P. CLowNEY 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Ned Bernard Stonehouse: The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Guardian. 1944. xvi, 269. $2.50. 


We welcome this eminently lucid and well-informed volume by Pro- 
fessor Stonehouse, launched, as his preface notes, in the interest of a 
clarification of the testimony of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark to 
Jesus Christ. It may be described as a patient removal from the temple 
precincts of the mass of débris with which their foreground has been so 
lavishly bestrewn by German criticism and its reproducers, in order that 
the sacred edifice of our faith may be relieved from a farrago of fanciful 
paraphernalia fabricated in the workshop of rationalism, that for the most 
part obstruct but do not aid our inspection of the structure. 

It is natural that the Second Gospel should first of all be canvassed, 
inasmuch as the speculations of the liberal school have assigned it so 
prominent a réle as an expansion of early oral tradition. Its association 
with the apostle Peter, borne out by the graphic touches it contains, has 
strong patristic support and its sprinkling of Latin vocables corroborates 
the supposition that it was primarily designed for Roman readers. It 
exhibits the Saviour’s tireless activities in a fashion that would appeal 
forcibly to the energetic Roman temperament, punctuated as the story of 
His ministry is by thirty five repetitions of the adverb eiMéws, the best 
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rendering of which we take to be “thereupon”, or some such -mark of 
sequence. 

The abrupt opening has raised questions not easily resolved except by 
a clear recognition that the writer is not penning a biography, but revealing 
a Person who is His own best credential. But we see no sufficient reason 
for cancelling the reading Son of God in the opening verse, supported as it 
is by codical authorities; for it furnishes a ground of Divine origin for Jesus 
in keeping with Mark's account of the attesting voice heard at His baptism 
and transfiguration; and its insertion here obviates the necessity in so 
concise a record of any specific reference to the Virgin Birth. And that 
reading coincides after all with other tokens, such as the mention without 
preface of the Baptist and Herod Antipas, which presume a previous 
acquaintance of its readers with the background of the story told. The 
priority of Mark’s Gospel to the rest is generally deemed one of the most 
assured results of modern research; but it must be admitted by candid 
minds that the fact that Mark, who explains Hebrew customs for the 
benefit of Gentile readers, leaves such points unexplained, tells in favour 
of the older view, upheld by the Fathers, that Mark’s place was not in the 
van of the Evangel, nor yet entirely in the rear. The disparaging title of 
“‘stump-fingered” given him by Hippolytus would certainly never have 
been. applied to one conceived of as the inditer of the pioneer Gospel, the 
earliest navigator of that Galilaean Sea which is invested with such 
imperishable interest and enchantment. 

Mark lays the scene of the Lord’s public ministry peculiarly in Galilee 
and records only one Passover; so that his may be termed the Galilaean 
Gospel par excellence. But that circumstance yields no real support to the 
whimsical fancy recently broached that the writer makes it, and not 
Jerusalem, the chosen platform of revelation; for both the opening and 
close of the Saviour’s ministry take place in Judea; and the ample space 
allotted to the cross shows that Calvary is viewed as the climax of the 
Gospel story. Nor does Dr. Stonehouse fail to point out the baselessness 
of the newer “form criticism’’ theory, according to which a cluster of epi- 
sodical oral traditions have been framed into a continuous sequence by the 
evangelist. The details constitute a selection culled from an accredited 
record, not a fluid mass artificially cemented into coherence. If there is 
reticence concerning the Messianic claims as well as disclosure, the reasons 
are not far to seek. The disciples’ faith was ordained to be a gradual growth 
coming to a head in Peter’s confession, which itself introduces the mystery 
of the passion; and if Jesus forbids demons to bear witness to His Deity, 
that is because it was unbefitting that Satanic agency should become a 
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medium of His manifestation. The apostle Paul follows that selfsame 
policy in Acts 16:18. 

With regard to the last 12 verses of the Gospel, we are not sure that 
Professor Stonehouse makes out his case for their summary rejection. The 
undue preponderance assigned by Westcott and Hort to the Codices & 
and B seems to us to have influenced his judgment too largely. Even they, 
however, betray a consciousness of something eliminated, the one by a 
blank page and the other by a spreading of its text. Nothing can persuade 
us either that Mk. 16:8 forms aught but an amorphous close to the Gospel, 
or that the Spirit of God suffered His own handiwork to be mutilated either 
actutum or in transitu. Those who regard the Gospels as merely human 
compilations may acquiesce in these conclusions; but we recoil from them 
as inadmissible. The adverse verdict of Eusebius would carry more weight, 
if its date were not so late, and if Irenaeus had not, with others of the earlier 
Fathers, quoted as authentic passages from the conclusion generally re- 
ceived by the church. From a statement in Macarius we may gather a 
probable reason for the scruples of Eusebius. We know how the dreams of 
Millenarianism prejudiced his mind against the Apocalypse; and the 
mention (16:17) of supernatural signs that should ‘follow them that 
believe” may well have proved an embarrassment to Christian apologists 
when the period of transition in which they prevailed had gone by. But 
who can persuade himself that Mark closes his record of the apostles’ 
behavior at this crucial period with the reproachful stigma: ‘‘they all 
forsook Him and fled”? 

The stylistic features of the disputed section doubtless constitute the 
strongest count against their Marcan origin. We are content to leave that 
riddle undeciphered, like the change of diction noticeable in John 7:53-8:11. 
But, if it be insisted on, the only theory that commends itself to us would 
be the conjecture that a second hand, under Divine sanction, completed 
the inchoate record of the Saviour’s resurrection, or rather of the feminine 
reaction to it, which opens chapter 16, making Him upbraid, in Mark’s 
most characteristic manner, the disciples’ unbelief, and in a final utterance 
setting the crown of royal dominion on His head by the significant title of 
Lord Jesus applied to the glorified Redeemer. It amazes us that the 
incidental bewilderment of the women who had seen the angelic envoy 
should be reckoned an appropriate finis, in lieu of the great commission that 
certifies His sovereign rank and authority. 

In the chapters devoted to Matthew’s Gospel Dr. Stonehouse presents 
his readers with an illuminating study of its texture and a careful rectifica- 
tion of current errors as to its purport. First of all the structure of the 
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earlier chapters is reconnoitered, with their constant appeal to prophecy 
in support of the Saviour’s Messianic claims and the prominence they give 
to our Lord’s discourses and parables. Instruction, such as pervades the 
Sermon on the Mount, governs the selection of incidents in the main, no 
particular stress being laid on chronology or topography. Five marks of 
transition occur, it is true, in his story of the Galilaean ministry; yet the 
only decisive partition, as in Mark, arises out of Peter’s confession and 
the ensuing migration towards Jerusalem, the divinely hallowed, yet 
prophet-slaying city, of the great King. 

The resurrection narrative in Matthew also receives detailed examina- 
tion. An allegation of discrepancy between this Gospel and that of Mark 
in reference to the timing of the fig-tree’s withering is first disposed of. 
The fact is that wapaxpjua (Matt. 21:20) by no means precludes an 
interval between the curse and its visible effect. Even in Attic Greek 
et6is has to be combined with the word to enforce the meaning “‘imme- 
diately”’.* Matthew’s continuous narrative serves to emphasise the super- 
natural nature of the event and then, after his manner, stresses the lesson 
that Jesus drew from it. 

His account of the resurrection likewise leads up to the reunion of the 
scattered sheep with the Good Shepherd in Galilee and the world-wide 
commission entrusted to them. The term “disciples” in this connexion 
can scarcely be confined to the apostolic group. Its usage in the New 
Testament, as far as Acts 21, but no further, seems to restrict the term to 
those who had companied with Jesus in the days of His humiliation; and 
a comparison of Matthew 28:7 and 28:10 indicates that His own expression 
“‘my brethren” carries the same import in that passage. We may remark 
by the way that the apostle’s serene faith in the fact of the resurrection 
shines out vividly in the perfect fidelity and composure with which he 
specifies the futile devices of the Jewish leaders to discredit it. The negative 
allegation is noticed because it stultifies itself on the face of it. 

A chapter follows on the authority of the Old Testament and of Christ 
as Matthew exhibits both. Divine prediction and its fulfillment in Him 
occupy a foremost place in this Gospel, which, as our author remarks, 
conjoins the Old and New Covenants as complementary revelations of the 
eternal counsel, interrelated and forming a cooperant whole. The con- 
summation matches with its sacred antecedents. The Sermon on the Mount 
does not relax, but enhances, the demands of the Lord, as Professor Stone- 
house takes pains to show at length, in confutation of the modern gain- 


*Exx. are furnished in Liddell & Scott. 
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sayers of that position. At the same time he fully endorses the independent 
authority assumed by Christ for His own ipse dixits, which transcend even 
the Law and the Prophets, because they proceed from the incarnate Son, 
Himself the embodiment of all their precepts and antetypes. 

The closing chapter scrutinises that salient topic of Matthew’s Gospel, 
the coming of the kingdom of heaven, the Aramaic equivalent for the 
kingdom of God. It is pronounced to be at once present and future, a 
kingdom both of grace and of glory, linked in affinity with the theocratic 
throne of the Old Dispensation. Thus when viewed in its widest exten- 
sion, mediatorial sovereignty unfolds itself in line with the Pauline concep- 
tion of One who is ‘‘Head over all things to the church which is His body”. 
It has what may be termed its goal, an eschatological aspect; but also its 
place as a phenomenon in history and experience, not to be relegated to a 
cataclysmic future. It is not to be feverishly watched for, as Luke warns 
us (17:20); for it has already taken the field, as the ép@acev of Matt. 
12:28 assuredly implies. 

We have read Professor Stonehouse’s singularly judicial criticism of 
modern critical discussions of the first two Gospels, to be followed by a 
companion volume on Luke and John, with much pleasure and profit, and 
commend it to all who intelligently reverence Holy Writ. It would be 
well if minds exulting in fancied emancipation from the trammels of 
tradition could be brought not to scout, but face, the question of its claim 
of inspiration, a claim borne out both by what the sacred pen sets down 
and what it leaves out. For there is truth in Dr. Joseph Parker’s acute 
remark that the moment inspiration begins the apparatus of criticism 
needs to be changed and remodelled. 


E. K. Smmpson 
Malvern, England. 


John Macleod: Scottish Theology in Relation to Church History Since the 
Reformation. Edinburgh: The Publications Committee of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 1943. viii, 331. 7 / 6. (American Agents: Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary. $2.00.) 


These Lectures delivered at the Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia have been acclaimed in Scotland as covering their field better 
than anything else known. My students hail it as the best course offered 
and as providing a most accurate rule by which to measure the theological 
thinking of the present day. There is a delightful interplay of the anecdotal 
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which holds the interest and lends a charm to even the fine points of 
theology. Dr. Macleod is writing as a lover who has clothed the story of 
Scottish theology in the vestments of romance and in the majesty of 
truth. 

These pages make the glory and the beauty, the sanctity and the power, 
the sweetness and the strength of our Reformed heritage live before us. 
Indeed, they introduce many of us to our heritage telling us where to look 
for our own doctrine of the church and of eschatology, of historical and of 
systematic theology, of the great Joct of the faith such as justification, the 
Holy Spirit, the atonement, the four-fold state of man, the witness of the 
Holy Spirit, assurance. 

John Duncan remarked that Hyper-Calvinism is all house and no door; 
Arminianism is all door and no house. Yet Principal Macleod shows that, 
starting from different ends, both of these extremes reason from the same 
erroneous principle, namely that man’s responsibility is limited by his 
ability (p. 141). They both fail to recognize that the sinner is responsible 
for his spiritual impotence. Against the unbalanced preaching of a closed 
system the ‘‘Marrow Men” did a good service in standing for the free offer 
of the Gospel. In the long run, however, the United Secession teachers 
went too far in the universalistic direction in oversaying to every individual, 
Christ died for you, or the Saviour is dead for you. The ‘‘older method 
told the sinner of a Saviour Who had died to save His chosen and called 
ones, and Who was now calling and inviting him to make proof of His 
saving power by taking Himself as the Lord his Righteousness, and so 
sheltering under the covert of His sacrifice and the shield of His inter- 
cession... It could, as The Marrow put it, tell him that Christ, Who 
died the Just for the unjust, was his for the taking, and that when he took 
this Christ as his own, he was in doing so guilty of no presumption”’ 
(p. 246). 

The true line through the question of justification is that Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness, and our faith is the mere instrument for 
effecting union with Christ. We are not to look upon our faith as a strict 
condition, the fulfillment of which is called for that one may win acceptance 
before God by obedience to the law of faith. In rejecting all such legalism, 
however, we do not rush into antinomianism. With John Maclaurin, 
Dr. Macleod would say that holiness in the creature is obedience to the 
law of the Creator. The law of God in its special covenant form is wholly 
satisfied in Christ, but the law of God in its form of a preceptive index to 
the will of our loving heavenly Father still bears upon the believer’s 
obedience (p. 134). 
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There is a tantalizing theme for a doctor’s dissertation in the influence of 
Scottish principles on the limitations of the right of kings, as enunciated 
by John Knox, George Buchanan, Samuel Rutherford and Alexander 
Shields, upon the assertion of American independence by John Wither- 
spoon. And an equally suggesting theme as to whether civil government 
is founded in grace, as the Cameronians seemed to teach (and as Barth 
teaches), or whether it is founded in nature and made subject to the 
Mediator of the Covenant of Grace, or whether it is merely founded in 
nature as the American Declaration of Independence sets forth. Does 
our American voluntary principle do full justice to the declarations of the 
Word that Christ is Prince over the kings of the earth and that all author- 
ity in earth has been given to Him? 

When it comes to the apparent divergences between Reformed theolo- 
gians in stating the ordo salutis, there is a large-hearted comprehensiveness 
on the part of the author. He recognizes the contemporaneousness of 
regeneration, faith and actual justification, but distinguishes their logical 
order. On the other hand he finds that, with considerable verbal differ- 
ence, Premier Kuyper of Holland holds substantially the same Reformed 
concepts (pp. 124 ff.). Similarly, there are thought-provoking discussions 
of the meaning of faith in various Scottish schools and of the nature and 
extent of assurance. There is no doubt in faith, but there is often doubt 
in believers. 

The discussions between Candlish and Crawford as to whether Adam 
was created a servant or a son are presented with sympathetic appreciation 
of both men (pp. 273 f.). It may be a matter of American interest to note 
that Thornwell took the former, Girardeau the latter position. Whatever 
may have been the exact status of unfallen man, our Lord Jesus Christ 
did not speak of the whole race of fallen men as children of God. Some of 
them He distinctly described not as children of God, but of the Devil; 
and often He spoke of God as the Father of the disciples rather than of all, 
of your or thy rather than of their Father. John and Paul both represent 
us as becoming children of God by faith in Jesus Christ. 

The author has a delightful way of disarming criticism of the Puritan 
view of the Scripture as the sole basis for worship (pp. 8f.). As these 
thoroughgoing Protestants laid stress upon Christ’s Headship of the body, 
and His Lordship of the church, they loved to think generous and kindly 
thoughts of the King’s bounty in the liberal provision that He has made 
for the guidance of His people through the ages. Knox and his associates 
refused to attribute “‘niggardly” attitudes toward the generous King. 

Running through the volume from first to last is the Principal’s glorious 
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faith in the integrity, the authority and the sufficiency of the Word as the 
God-given and Divinely authenticated foundation of faith and rule of 
conduct. It is not in keeping with the instincts of a loyal heart to impugn 
the suitableness or the sufficiency of the guidance which the Lord has 
supplied. The Holy Spirit bears witness by and with the Scripture that 
it is the Word of God. The light of truth, the warmth of love, the power 
of renewal could only come from God. Hence one comes to the Bible itself 
as the Word of God to derive directly from its own statements the doctrine 
of Inspiration as every other doctrine of the Christian Faith. Whichever 
way the Lord took to make His mind known, the Word that He gave is 
possessed of His own authority for it is His. From the witness and teaching 
of the Apostles we learn how the authority of their Lord is impressed upon 
the Old Testament Scripture. ‘‘The Holy Books give us the Christian Faith 
in its authentic presentation .... And he is a very odd specimen of the 
Christian name that would, in the realm of Christian doctrine, find fault 
with the principle of accepting the absolute Divine authority and com- 
pleteness of the written Apostolic Deposit” (pp. 8 f.). 

Dr. Macleod has his window open to the east for any new light that God 
has to break forth from His Word enriching our apprehension of the length 
and breadth, the depth and the height of His grace and His glory. But he 
is confident that no new light will contradict or set aside the old light which 
has truly shined forth from that Word. ‘The system taught in the Re- 
formed Faith is so truly an echo of the Apostolic word that those who hold 
it need not be put about in their mind nor give place to.craven fears that 
it shall ever be set aside... The great outline of the Word is not a thing 
of yesterday”’ (p. 240). 

Dr. Macleod lets the majesty of the white light of Divine truth show 
up the shadows of those who took solemn vows to secure places of prestige 
and position and then used those posts to overthrow the very vows safe- 
guarding their positions. ‘‘The tale of organised change is not one that 
reflects credit on the godly sincerity of men who took such a line”’ (p. 323). 
And the interesting thing is that these fearless, heart-searching judgments 
have called forth the endorsement of the reviewer in the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. G. T. Thomson acclaims Scottish Theology as ‘‘so intelli- 
gently and fairly critical of all its Scottish phases’; and, referring to the 
condemnation of the Articles of 1921, he adds, ‘“‘Our author’s strictures 
upon the Articles are just” (The Evangelical Quarterly, January 1944, 
pp. 74 f.). 
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The Edinburgh reviewer finds this volume throwing “our thought back 
upon the essentiality of Calvinism as the only saving alternative to Rome” 
(idem, p. 74). One of my graduate students adds, ‘‘Dr. Macleod sends me 
back to my congregation to preach Calvinism instead of the Arminianism 
I have been preaching’’. Surely, this chapter in Scottish Theology was 
written for our admonition in America. As the majesty of truth and the 
constraint of love play over the Scottish picture, may we on this side of 
the Atlantic also behold the goodness and the severity of the Lord and 
return to stand with this mighty man of heroic mould for the Reformed 
Faith! 


WIL.iaM C. RoBINSON 


Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 


Ed. and tr. Leo Auerbach: The Babylonian Talmud in Selection. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1944. 286. $3.00. 


It is a pleasure to commend this useful work. Here is presented an inter- 
esting selection of passages from the Babylonian Talmud which admirably 
serves as a representative cross-section of that remarkable compilation. 
Hence, the book will prove to be of help and interest to Gentile readers 
particularly. 

The Babylonian Talmud is practically unknown to Christians. And yet, 
as the author says, it ‘‘... has been a constant and basic force in world 
Jewry, down to this very day” (p. 17). It has ‘‘... served as a storehouse 
of folklore, history, ancient custom, and wisdom, which, undoubtedly, 
would have otherwise disappeared, and which next to the Bible itself, have 
preserved and helped to shape the culture and spirit and life-ways of the 
Jew’’ (p. 18). However, the Talmud is not easily accessible to Christians. 
It was written in Aramaic and Hebrew, and its language constitutes a 
formidable barrier to closer acquaintance on the part of one who is a non- 
Jew. Nevertheless, there is much in the Talmud of value and profit. 

Consequently, the present work is truly welcome. It presents a brief 
introduction to the Talmud, which is followed by copious selections, follow- 
ing, as much as possible, the arrangement in the Talmud itself. We could 
wish that these passages were accompanied by more detailed notes and 
commentary. A reader who picks up this volume without any previous 
acquaintance with the Talmud is likely to have difficulty in understanding 
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some of the material. We could also wish that attention had been devoted 
to the so-called Christian passages, as this would greatly have enhanced 
the value of the book for Christian readers. 


EpwaArRpD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Manson: Jesus the Messiah. The Synoptic Tradition of the 
Revelation of God in Christ: with Special Reference to Form-Criticism. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1943. xii, 200. 8/6. 


The point of view which finds expression in this volume from the pen 
of the Professor of New Testament Language, Literature and Theology 
in the University of Edinburgh may broadly be classified as that of Liberal- 
ism. But this general characterization requires definition and qualification. 
It is Liberalism in the sense that its estimate of the person and meaning of 
Jesus finds its deepest roots in the soil of the Liberal theology which fully 
flowered in Germany about the turn of the century. But this is not to say 
that the writer, finding the newer currents uncongenial, in his nostalgia has 
turned back the pages of history mechanically until he has come to rest 
and peace in the thinking of another day. The position taken here is 
informed, intelligent, critical. The writer has examined with care and 
discrimination the newer approaches to the problem of the origin of 
Christianity and has found them wanting. Moreover, taking stock of 
criticism of Liberalism itself and endeavoring to overcome the disintegrat- 
ing tendencies of the old Liberal historical and exegetical method, he has 
succeeded in strengthening its stakes and deepening its religious message. 
But Liberalism can never, merely through the process of self-improvement, 
clear away its blemishes or discover a solid foundation for itself. Hence, 
in spite of the merits and appeal of this book, it contains the basic weak- 
nesses and inadequacies of the old Liberalism. In short, the final estimate 
can be no other because the Jesus with whom it confronts men, the Jesus 
who is seen as the originator of Christianity and as the answer to the deepest 
needs of men, remains himself a mere man. 

One of the most valuable features of this volume is its apologetic. Apolo- 
getics indeed has not stood in high repute among the leaders of modern 
religious thought. And the reason is right at hand. If one adopts the 
critical method (in the sense of having a completely open and neutral mind 
and being prepared for any happening whatsoever), there will be no place 
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for an out-and-out defense of Christianity conceived of as enjoying such 
identification with absolute truth that our very approach to the solution 
of problems must be self-consciously Christian. Nevertheless, in a limited 
sense the more moderate schools of criticism have frequently engaged in 
apologetics. When the Tiibingen School, from its lofty Hegelian eminence, 
thought to make a shambles of the structure of New Testament history, 
the Ritschlian School came to the rescue of history and at many points 
erected barriers which arrested the course of the avalanche. Again, when 
about forty years ago radical scholars claimed that the consistent applica- 
tion of the critical method demanded a rejection of the historicity of Jesus, 
and when their writings seemed to be gaining a considerable vogue, it was 
especially the Liberals who suddenly became the defenders of history. 
Similarly, in the instance of this work, one encounters a defense of historical 
foundations against the far-reaching skepticism with respect to the tes- 
timony of the gospels to Christ which has been characteristic of the leading 
exponents of the method of Form-criticism. The defense of history in all 
of these instances has not added up to an adequate Christian apologetic. 
Properly speaking, there has been no defense of Christianity at all. Never- 
theless, I would not, for that reason, regard these phenomena as without 
value. They have been of value particularly in their detailed judgments 
at individual points and the orthodox scholar may profit considerably from 
the exegetical and historical arguments. 

Manson’s work in part seeks to overcome the radical skepticism of much 
of present-day New Testament criticism by the general argument that the 
early developments of Christianity are simply incredible and unintelligible 
apart from the presupposition that Jesus himself thought of himself and 
revealed himself as Messiah (pp. 5 ff.). He also, by way of a rather detailed 
examination of the method of Form-criticism as employed especially by 
Bultmann, demonstrates that there is no solid foundation for his thorough- 
going skepticism concerning the history which lies behind the establishment 
of the Christian church. The detailed criticism of positions taken by 
Bultmann forms one of the most distinctive and helpful features of the 
book. The general argument against Form-criticism, while well-stated and 
to the point, is not the first of its kind. And like similar critiques it is 
exposed to the objection that, after all is said and done, its agreement with 
the method is more basic than are its differences from it. It agrees that 
Jesus was a mere man, and it, too, is seeking to explain the origin of the 
Christian faith in terms of development from this starting point; it dis- 
agrees as to the kind of person Jesus was and hence also on the question 
of the relative continuity between what Jesus thought of himself and what 
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Christianity has thought of him. As Manson himself says, “If at many 
points I have dissented from the findings of that book [Bultmann’s Ge- 
schichte der synoptischen Tradition], it is because I take a different view 
of historical probability from Dr. Bultmann, and there I must simply 
leave the matter’’ (p. vii). 

Of perhaps even greater interest and significance than the defense of 
the historicity of the messianic consciousness of Jesus is the evaluation of 
the meaning of messiahship which this volume expounds. While the 
classic Liberalism affirmed the historicity of the messianic consciousness 
of Jesus, yet on the whole the concept at best enjoyed only a peripheral 
place in its thinking even as it held that for Jesus the idea was at best of 
only formal significance. On this approach the Liberals found it impossible 
to discover any true integration between Jesus’ central estimate of him- 
self and the affirmation of messiahship. Now Manson at this point, as at 
others, appears to be on firmer ground. This comes to view in a number 
of ways. It appears, for example, in the recognition of a large measure of 
continuity of Jesus’ messiahship with the messianic hope as expressed in 
the Old Testament, thus avoiding the extreme modernization of Jesus 
that has gone hand in hand with the emphasis upon the originality of 
Jesus. It also appears in his avoidance of the tendency to discover several 
Christologies in the gospels, and positively in his acknowledgement of the 
fact that various expressions of the messianic hope in the Old Testament 
converge in the history and mind of Jesus. He undertakes to show that 
the concepts of messiahship expressed by the three names Son of God, 
Servant of the Lord and Son of Man do not “‘signify alternative or mu- 
tually exclusive notions of the agent of the divine salvation but rather 
embody successive historical phases of the one idea” (p. 98) and concludes 
that ‘functions first attributed to the Davidic prince in the prophets and in 
the Psalms reappear in a form transfigured or injiltrated with suffering in the 
person of the Servant and finally are invested with every circumstance of apoca- 
lyptic glory and splendour in the figure of the supernatural Son of Man” 
(p. 99. Cf. Appendix C). 

Because of these considerations there is also a deepening of insight into 
the work that Jesus the Messiah came to perform. The exposition of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom of God, concerning the sin of 
man and the grace of God, and concerning the meaning of his own passion 
and death is less superficial because it deals more realistically with the 
record than the old Liberalism did. This observation is especially pertinent 
when one observes the writer’s treatment of the passion and death of the 
Messiah. On the background of an interpretation of the messianic task 
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in terms of the Isaianic delineation of the Suffering Servant of the Lord 
and a higher estimate than usually prevails of the historicity of the evangel- 
ical record of Jesus’ teaching concerning his death, including preeminently 
the ransom passage, Manson definitely transcends the inadequate sub- 
jective theories of the atonement (cf. pp. 121 ff., 160 ff.). “The redemptive 
significance of his death’’, says Manson, “‘lies not in its effects, in the 
spiritual reactions induced in our souls by the tragedy, but in the pre- 
venient will or intention by which Christ related his dying to our forgive- 
ness at a time when, in St. Paul’s words, ‘we were yet sinners’ ”’ (p. 163). 
He also says: “‘God’s ought-to-be, as Jesus declared it, plainly includes 
more than the revelation of the ethical imperative embodied in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It includes the translation into action of God’s immediate 
gracious will to forgive and to redeem a lost humanity. It was to save the 
‘many,’ to make the grace of God an instant and indefeasible reality in the 
lives of the ‘lost sheep’ of Israel, that Jesus preached and taught, laboured, 
hungered, and suffered’’ (ibid.). “In his unlimited passion to bring the 
sinful sons of men to God and to forgiveness Jesus in effect identified him- 
self with them to the extent of taking the curse of their sin upon his spirit, 
and making his soul an 'asham for them” (p. 165). 

While then it is noteworthy that the writer has transcended the level 
of the moral influence theory of the atonement, the evidence is lacking 
that he rises to a really adequate view of the atonement. His language 
at this point could be far more explicit and incisive than it is. And in 
particular, when the author ‘‘psychologizes” the approach of Jesus to the 
cross, he is far from satisfactory. He says in this connection, for example, 
that ‘The only way to go through with his calling, therefore, was to accept 
death as the price, and thus through death as ‘a perfected personal ex- 
perience of the enmity of the carnal mind to God’ Jesus established the 
objective validity of his commission at once to call men to God and in God’s 
name to declare forgiveness to men”’ (pp. 164 f.). 

Although then the Liberalism of our author has profited from criticism 
from without as well as from within its ranks, and has been enriched by 
the apprehension of Biblical perspectives, the fundamental weaknesses 
and inadequacies of the old Liberalism still are very much in evidence. In 
spite of the appreciation of his approach to the messiahship of Jesus 
expressed above, it is also necessary to enter the sentence that he apparently 
never rises to a truly transcendent messiahship. His interpretation of the 
name Son of God is essentially still that of Harnack (cf. especially pp. 
71-76, 108f.). Although the sheer transcendence of the Son of Man 
concept in apocalyptic thought is recognized (p. 102), this element seems 
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to be largely submerged as the result of the author’s effort to discover 
whether, in taking over the concept, Jesus ‘‘did not attach to it a quite 
special significance, the reflex of his own spiritual and ethical intuitions” 
(p. 113). While Jesus is held to have expressed by its use “‘his final assur- 
ance of his Messiahship and vindication by God’”’ (p. 115), it is to be 
observed that such a proposition implies nothing as to the transcendent 
self-consciousness of Jesus on earth. One is not altogether surprised, 
accordingly, at the conclusion that the ultimate basis of the self-recognition 
of Jesus as the Son of Man is to be found “‘in the depths of a religious spirit 
which, grasping that the true nature of all glory and service, especially 
of all redemptive service, is revealed in suffering and sacrifice, applied 
this conception to the coming of the Son of Man” (p. 117). Inadequate 
conceptions of the messianic consciousness, therefore, tie in with efforts 


to account for this consciousness in terms of purely human experience. It 
is “‘an intensely realized inward experience of God” (p. 50), or the “filial 
quality of his spirit in relation to God” (p. 107), or “‘the deeply filial com- 
munion of Jesus with God”’ (p. 108) which gives Jesus a sense of mission 
to bring men a revelation of transcendent importance, and it is to this 
sense of mission that the messiahship of Jesus comes as “the final seal or 
imprint” (p. 109). As for Harnack, this sense of filial knowledge of God is 


viewed not as an ultimate eternal fact but merely as an acquired experience. 

In typical Liberal fashion Manson interprets the continuing confidence 
of the disciples in Jesus as the Messiah after his death as due to “the in- 
comparable spiritual impression” (p. 150) made upon the first circle of his 
followers. That they did not abandon their faith in Jesus after his death, 
or indeed surrender the whole idea of a personal Messiah, is due to an 
experience in which Jesus had brought the world to come “‘as a moral and 
religious reality within the orbit of their spirit and in a way which hence- 
forth linked their whole hope in God with him” (p. 150). There is therefore 
no reckoning with the resurrection as an objective and foundational 
historical fact. 

And so also religion for men is interpreted in terms of religious depend- 
ence upon the spirit of Jesus: 


“In the teaching of Jesus the essential fact which confronts us is 
a spiritual encounter of our souls with him in which Jesus of Nazareth 
so interprets and represents to us the meaning of the Eschaton or Reign 
of God that henceforth there can be for us no separation of the Messianic 
good from the revelation of God in the spirit of Jesus... 

‘What is of concern to us at present, however, is the uniquely and 
irreducibly personal aspect of this revelation, the element in the 
encounter which binds our souls to permanent and boundless religious 
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dependence on Jesus... The purpose of his comments on the Law 
and on the righteousness which God requires is primarily to lead us 
face to face with God and to leave us there. But it is just here that 
the principle which binds our souls in religious trust to the person of 
the Revealer comes into view. The spirit of Jesus becomes the de- 
termining factor in our vital communion with God... 

“The principle which binds us here to Jesus Christ as personal 
spirit revealing God may be expressed thus, that he who has said so 
much to us about our life must needs say more. He who by his moral 
disclosures has taken us so far into the knowledge of God must take us 
all the rest of the way’ (pp. 152 ff.). 


It becomes evident, as one reads Manson through, that at many points, 
including some of his most basic insights, he has come powerfully under 
the influence of the theology of crisis. In spite of his opposition to Bult- 
mann’s method and conclusions on some fundamental matters and many 
details, there is an affinity of spirit in the ultimate interpretation of the 
Christian religion. This is not as strange as it may seem at first blush. 
The theology of crisis, for all of its criticism of Liberalism, springs from the 
same root and is strikingly akin to it. Manson at times seems to stand for 
the historism of the old Liberalism while Bultmann expresses complete 
indifference to the credibility of the historical tradition. Manson is trying 
to recover the personality of Jesus while Bultmann cares only for the mes- 
sage which is associated with the name of Jesus. It is difficult, neverthe- 
less, on Manson's approach to insist upon the indispensability of the history 
of Jesus for religion. For the absolute, revelational significance attributed 
to Jesus is not viewed as inhering in the very history of Jesus. The con- 
nection is the more tenuous one between the two planes of historical and 
supra-historical. The story of the gospel is “‘a human story” dealing with 
“certain human facts’’, but “‘a claim of absolute significance is made for 
these events’’ (p. 12, cf. pp. 156 ff.). Hence, although on Manson’s ap- 
proach it is important that Jesus attached an absolute significance to his 
history, and that we should do so also, the spirit of Jesus stands supreme 
and sovereign above the history of his life and is the factor of final meaning 
for us. 

It is a bold person who in these days would dare to speak of the wave of 
the future. The student of history lacks a place of detachment where he 
may clearly and confidently evaluate the passing scene. It has seemed to 
the present reviewer that Liberalism has had its day, and that the present 
and the near future stand under the sway of a more radical criticism. 
On this approach the work of Manson, in so far as it differentiates itself 
from consistent radicalism, would not be regarded as pointing the way 
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to the future. If Iam wrong, it would remain true that the older Liberalism 
has had its day, and that it can survive at all only if it adjusts itself in 
important respects to certain stubborn facts and to certain dominant 
tendencies of thought. But perhaps it is vain to forecast the future in 
terms of the schools of criticism which have been striving for the mastery 
in the present century. Moreover, although orthodoxy seems outmoded 
to many, it is our settled conviction that the wave of the future must 
ultimately belong to it because it alone deals adequately with the facts, 
deals with them in the light of their divinely-given interpretation and also 
overcomes the intrinsic weaknesses and deficiencies of the negative schools 
of criticism. 
N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Harold R. Hutcheson: Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Religione Laici. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. x, 199. $3.00. 


Dr. Harold R. Hutcheson’s book entitled, Lord Herbert of Cherbury’'s 
De Religione Laici, published by the Yale University Press in 1944, 
constitutes Volume 98 in the ‘‘Yale Studies in English’’ series. This volume 
of some one hundred ninety-nine pages is an enlarged development of the 
author’s doctoral thesis for the English department of Yale University. 
The enlarged work still carries that heavy overload of acknowledgments, 
contents, footnotes, bibliography, appendixes, and index which are char- 
acteristic of doctoral theses and which add value for scholarly research 
workers but which detract from a book’s value for common readers. An 
unusually large proportion of its pages are filled with this sort of material. 

The title of the book does not exactly fit the content. Only pages 86 to 
133 are strictly concerned with the topic of the title. In this section is 
given, on pages opposite one another, a corrected and modernized copy 
of the first edition of Herbert’s De Religione Laici in Latin and a rather 
good translation of the same into modern English, together with a few 
helpful footnotes by the translator. Both the Latin version and the English 
translation thus presented are much easier to read than the seventeenth 
century copies with their antiquated type and spelling. But pages 1 to 81 
which deal with Herbert of Cherbury’s life, contain a somewhat extended 
study of Herbert’s most important work De Veritate and a rather lengthy 
discussion of English Deism and Herbert’s relation to it, while pages 134 
to 199 would seem to require a more inclusive title for the book as a whole. 
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Why this present day interest in, and republication of, the writings of the 
“famous”’ or ‘‘infamous’’ (according to the point of view) ‘‘Father of 
English Deism’’, Herbert of Cherbury? Why a doctoral thesis from the 
English Department of Yale University on a writing in Latin by a seven- 
teenth century Englishman who had only a mediocre reputation as a 
literary man? The author’s preface indicates a consciousness of the need 
for some justification, and he attempts to give one, but the attempt is not 
very convincing. It is apparent, both from the preface and from the author’s 
criticisms of Herbert’s writings, that he is interested as a partisan of the 
left in the struggle that still goes on against conservative Christianity by 
unbelievers, extreme liberals and modernists. He knows that Herbert's 
volumes were guns that were used quite effectively in the earlier stages of 
that struggle and apparently thinks that in these days, when liberalism is 
finding itself hard pressed, these antiquated weapons may still fire a few 
effective shots. Dr. Hutcheson’s bias is very apparent even in the first 
paragraph of the preface where the euphemism, ‘‘The modern dislike of 
theological niceties’ (p. vii), is used for the radical attack upon super- 
natural Christianity. 

While it is true that Herbert and the later deists did argue for toleration, 
there is no justification in the history of the movement for Dr. Hutcheson’s 
view that ‘‘the movement had originally been stimulated to activity by a 
growing repugnance to religious persecution” (p. vii). All parties to seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century disputes over religion produced arguments 
for toleration when they themselves were in disfavor with the ruling 
government and church, though most of them did some persecuting when 
themselves in power. Deists, however, never did dominate the government 
in England and therefore never had a chance to prove that they would not 
practice persecution. However, the more radical religious movement 
that developed out of Deism in France at the time of the French Revolution 
and the more recent Bolshevik movement in Russia, that also is a descend- 
ant, on its religious side, of Deism, have not shown themselves notable 
for toleration. The real root of the deist attack was hostility to all positive 
religions and particularly to supernaturalistic Christianity. It was not 
only latitudinarian in its seeing no importance in the differences between 
rival branches of the Christian church but, a fact which Dr. Hutcheson 
does not adequately bring out, it saw no importance and value in the 
things that distinguished Christianity from other religions such as Moham- 
medanism and Confucianism and Buddhism. For Herbert, as for the other 
deists, all the distinctive things that marked the different religions were 
unimportant, and only those religious truths common to men of all religions, 
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or of no particular religion, were to be considered of any real importance. 
The deists, including Herbert, would not agree with Christ’s statement, 
“‘T am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me”’ (John 14:6). They rejected both the atonement as a way of 
salvation and the whole teaching that it is the blood of Christ that cleanseth 
from all sin. They had no use for the sacraments. They had no use for the 
church or her ministers, whom they regarded as priestly, self-seeking 
corrupters of pure, primitive, universal religion. For them salvation was 
something for all who reverenced the creator and lived a moral life — 
definitely a ‘‘works religion’. These facts about the teachings of Herbert 
and the other deists are not clearly brought out by Dr. Hutcheson, who 
seems a bit carried away with sympathy for the broadness and the inclu- 
siveness of the religion taught by Herbert. 

In emphasizing the originality and independence of Herbert’s. thought, 
Dr. Hutcheson does not seem to give adequate attention to the similar 
ideas and views that were already in circulation in the writings of such 
men as Pierre Charron. 

But Dr. Hutcheson is undoubtedly right in recognizing that, in writing 
the purportedly philosophical work De Veritate, Herbert was no doubt 
chiefly interested in the religious teachings with which the work ends, and, 
also, in stating that these sections of the work are the ones that have chief 
interest and importance for later readers (p. 39). 

Both in his presentation of Herbert’s De Veritate and, also, of his De 
Religione Laici, Dr Hutcheson repeatedly gives and emphasizes the five 
common notions or points, which Herbert regarded as a glorious discovery, 
if not special ‘‘revelation”’ (see p. 41; see also John Orr: English Deism 
(Grand Rapids, 1934), pp. 63, 61 n. 7), and which became a kind of unoffi- 
cial creed for later deists, although the more radical ‘‘Mortal’’ deists 
rejected the last article which taught the immortality of the soul. 

Dr. Hutcheson gives a brief but good outline of the work of a few of 
the many deists that followed Herbert. 

For research scholars interested in Herbert of Cherbury and Deism this 
book by Dr. Hutcheson will prove valuable. But because of the ‘‘out-of- 
dateness” of Herbert’s works, the fact that the book is divided into many 
short fragments, and the overloading of the work with notes, it is not 
adapted for popular use. Though largely dealing with questions of religion, 
it is not a work that is likely to be of value for religious edification. 


JoHN ORR 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
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Leonard Hodgson: The Doctrine of the Trinity. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1944. 237. $2.50. 


It is an encouraging sign that considerable contemporary theological 
reflection is occupied with the doctrine of the Trinity. Karl Barth has laid 
such stress upon the importance of this doctrine as to discuss it in the 
opening volume of his Dogmatics while expounding the concept of revela- 
tion, rather than in its customary locus following the consideration of the 
attributes of God.*? Hodgson likewise finds it necessary to unite the doc- 
trines of revelation and the Trinity in his thought. The first chapter of 
this work, therefore, considers revelation as the source of the doctrine. 
In Hodgson’s view of revelation, the stamp of Barth’s influence again 
appears detectible. Hodgson is prepared’ cheerfully to accept the ‘‘results’”’ 
of the literary and historical criticism of the Scriptures. He is confident 
that a great gain has accrued to the church thereby, namely, ‘‘a clearer 
apprehension than was given to any previous age that the revelation of God 
is not given in words but in deeds” (p. 19). At this point, Hodgson is 
perfectly aware that he is deviating from the classical position of Christian 
theology, represented by Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and Calvin. Yet he 
is to be commended for his honesty in not disguising this basic divergence 
from the classic theologians, just when he is concerned to express agreement 
with them on the doctrine of the Trinity as a revealed doctrine. For 
Hodgson it is a revealed doctrine in that it is the product of rational reflec- 
tion upon the divine historical activity in the Incarnation of the Son and 
in the gift of the Holy Spirit (p. 25). Hodgson ignores the force of the fact 
that he is obliged to have recourse to the propositions found in the written 
record of Scripture, as is evident from the two succeeding lectures on the 
revelation in the New Testament. Unless there is an adequate guarantee 
of the trustworthiness of the record in the face of the doubts and problems 
raised by modern criticism, what right has the would-be orthodox theolo- 
gian to use the New Testament account of the redemptive acts of God in 
history as the source of his doctrine of the Trinity? Hodgson, like Barth, 
is obliged to act as if Word-revelation and proposition-revelation were 
facts every time he argues from the words and propositions of Scripture. 

Hodgson derives an interesting and significant consequence from his 
denial of Word-revelation. It is that surrender to revealed truth as a 
prerequisite of salvation should not be identified with the obligation to 
accept certain truths or a body of truth. In this connection a distinction is 


t Karl Barth: Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 1, pp. 311-514 (Miinchen, 
1932). 
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drawn ‘‘between the faith which is necessary to avoid damnation and the 
faith which is necessary for ultimate salvation or beatitude’’ (p. 32). 
What God ‘‘demands of all men as the condition of their justification is the 
sincerity which is true to what it honestly believes and will not pretend to 
believe what it does not”’ (p. 34). In an appendix on ‘‘The Distinction 
between Justifying and Saving Faith’’, Hodgson boldly asserts: ‘‘Thus the 
heathen or atheist who is trying to do what he honestly believes to be 
right is therein actually manifesting faith in the God made known to us 
in the biblical revelation” (p. 214). Hodgson is more consistent than most 
who extend hope of salvation to those who have never heard the gospel, 
in that he admits that the sincerity that saves them can also save those 
who hear and reject the gospel. Such consistency is a plain reductio ad 
absurdum of his position in view of such clear assertions of Scripture as 
Mark 16:16; John 3:36; Romans 10:13-17; Hebrews 11:6, and thus testifies 
to the truth of the teaching of our standards that ‘‘They who, having never 
heard the gospel, know not Jesus Christ, and believe not in him, cannot be 
saved, be they never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, or the laws of that religion which they profess; neither is there 
salvation in any other, but in Christ alone, who is the Saviour only of his 
body the church’’,? 


Closely connected with the question of revelation is the problem of the 
relationship between philosophy and theology. Hodgson repeats in the 
present work material from his earlier writings on the subject of Christian 
philosophy. There is much that is to the point in the seven propositions 
in which he summarizes his views (pp. 23 f.). Yet he has not attained to 
that radically Christian formulation of the matter that is possible only on 
a Calvinistic basis. His conception of revelation and theology tends to be 
historistic. In this, he falls into the error which he acutely detects in non- 
Christian philosophies, the exalting of some finite elements of human 
experience to the status of key-feature of reality. Upon his view of revela- 
tion, Hodgson is unable to avoid this very error. For him, revelation is 
simply a new area of empirical material alongside of the natural areas of 
such material. It is not the norm in accordance with which all areas are 
to be interpreted. In his epistemology, Hodgson thus unites a rationalist 
view of the norm with an empiricist view of the content of human knowl- 
edge (cf. pp. 136f.). In principle, no place is left for revelation in the 
proper Scriptural sense. Even act-revelation is in principle excluded, for 
the facts of Christ’s life and of church history become mere instances of 


2 The Larger Catechism, Question 60. 
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historical data. Only if accompanied by the interpretation of Word- 
revelation, can these historical facts be recognized as having a revelatory 
significance not possessed by other facts. But Word-revelation is excluded 
by Hodgson’s rationalism. His empiricism consequently renders it an 
inconsistency for him to accept special revelation, even in the qualified 
manner in which he does. 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Doctrine and Philosophy’’, there is some good 
negative criticism both of idealism and of irrationalism. What is to be 
regretted is that the criticism appears to rest on no better epistemological 
basis than a half-way house between idealism and irrationalism. Some of 
Hodgson’s theological statements hint at a sounder foundation, as when 
he asserts that ‘‘the space-time universe is not the medium through which 
God finds expression in order to be Himself’ (p. 130). Yet these excellent 
assertions of the self-sufficiency of God apart from the creation fail to find 
adequate philosophical expression and completely lose their force when 
Hodgson goes on to speak of creation as being given a relative independence 
over against God. He prefers to hold that ‘‘Judas apparently fell away in 
spite of our Lord’s prayers’’ rather than to adopt what he regards as the 
alternative, namely, ‘‘to think of our Lord as having cast Judas for the 
part of traitor in the drama of salvation, in order to secure His own sacri- 
ficial death” (p. 70). ‘‘The case of Judas shows that the Divine self-limita- 
tion which respects the freedom that God gives His creation is a form of 
limitation which applies to the whole godhead, and thus to the Second 
Person of the Trinity both unincarnate and incarnate’”’ (p. 71). Hodgson 
even raises the following questions which by a Reformed heart can only 
be deemed blasphemous: ‘‘How far is this relative independence given 
to creation by its Creator to be thought of as extending downwards into 
sub-human existence? And to what extent is the divine omniscience 
limited by the element of contingency in the created universe?”’ (pp. 
71f.). The best that Hodgson can ascribe to God is adequate knowledge 
of his limitations (p. 77). The gross inconsistency of such a view of God 
with itself and its divergence from the Scriptural view of the self-contained 
and absolutely sovereign God are alike self-evident. 

In view of Hodgson’s very defective conception of revelation and of the 
sovereignty of God, we are pleasantly surprised to discover his close adher- 
ence to the orthodox church doctrine of the Trinity. Perhaps this is to be 
accounted for in terms of his Anglicanism rather than of Barthian influence. 
His emphasis upon the distinct personality of the Divine Persons, especially 
of the Holy Spirit, is highly refreshing (pp. 77-83). The defence of Augus- 
tine and Aquinas from the charge of denying the personality of the 
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Holy Spirit by conceiving of the Spirit as Love is quite conclusive (pp. 
143-145, 150-153, 160-163). It is not clear, however, whether Hodgson is 
warranted in insisting that Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin regarded the 
Persons of the Trinity as ‘‘fully personal in the modern sense of the word” 
(p. 143). Apart from the apparent anachronism of such an assertion, it 
should be observed that the modern individualistic conception of personal- 
ity, characterised as it is by nominalism, would seem to lead to tritheism 
when applied to the doctrine of the Trinity. If there is a heretical tendency 
in Hodgson’s thought, it is in this direction which is quite consonant with 
his avowed empiricism. Barth’s position that it is to ‘‘the one single essence 
of God. .. that there also belongs what we call to-day the ‘personality’ of 
God” would appear to be worthy of consideration, though rejected by 
Hodgson (p. 229; cf . p. 129). 

Closely related to Hodgson’s view of the Divine Persons is his view of the 
Divine Unity. There is much that is sound in his conception of the Unity 
of God. The use of the analogy of the human self for the elements of 
meptxwpnots, mystery and the rejection of subordinationism is truly 
Augustinian in spirit. There appears also to be an important element 
of truth in the main thesis of the book, namely, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity requires a revision of the conception of unity (pp. 89-96). This 
thesis displays considerable insight into the character of distinctively 
Christian philosophy, for it rejects the assumption of metaphysical concep- 
tions available to the natural reason and requiring no correction or trans- 
formation by the Christian revelation. Hodgson is quite right that the 
heresies and confusions in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity 
have their source in an unrevised concept of the nature of unity. Where 
Hodgson goes wrong is in his attempt to carry through the program of 
revision. He would substitute an organic or internally constitutive unity 
for the arithmetical idea of unity. Unity is to be conceived of in terms of 
intensity of unifying power rather than of simplicity. Such unity does not 
exclude but rather requires multiplicity. We are obliged to reject this 
solution as superficial, or rather as no solution at all. Each aspect of reality, 
the arithmetical as well as the organic, reflects some aspect of the Divine 
Unity in its distinctive mode of unity. So also no single aspect or group of 
aspects of reality is marked by a kind of unity to which the Divine Unity 
may be compared. The incomparableness of God’s Unity must be stressed 
more radically than is done by Hodgson. But for the same reason, it must 
be asserted that a unity which does not exclude multiplicity need not ex- 
clude simplicity either, in the case of God. The mystery of the Trinity is not 
fully evident, unless it is seen as the mystery of the unity of simplicity 
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and multiplicity. On this account, we must take leave of Hodgson when 
he censures Calvin for the use of the expression simplex unitas (p. 173). 
It is the same overstrained nominalistic tendency in his view of unity which 
leads Hodgson to underestimate the full worth of Calvin’s contribution 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. He grants that Calvin seems “to see more 
clearly than either St. Augustine or St. Thomas had done that the unity 
of the divine essence involves the Son being ‘essentiator sui’’’ (p. 172), 
and concedes that of the three theologians ‘‘Calvin has suffered least from 
the inevitable contradiction between the evidence and the idea of unity” 
(p. 175). Were Hodgson not so much entranced with his own philosophical 
idea of unity, no less in need of revision than that of the church Fathers 
and Scholastics, he might have found in Calvin's doctrine of the atrofe- 
étns of the Son the clue to the solution of his problem of the nature of 
unity. It may be that Hodgson is right that Calvin has not made perfectly 
clear the character of the principium of the Father (pp. 171-173). Let our 
energies then be directed toward clarifying this matter on Calvin’s prin- 
ciples rather than by a rash rejection of the princtpium and of the simplicity 
of the Divine Unity. 

Grosser misunderstanding of Calvin’s theology appears in the first ap- 
pendix. At first Hodgson appears to appreciate Calvin’s doctrine of the 
noetic effects of sin over against the epistemology of Thomas Aquinas (pp. 
203 f.). Then he proceeds to detect ‘‘inconsistencies’’ in Calvin's position. 
The “‘inconsistencies’’ proceed from Hodgson’s ignorance of the significance 
of Calvin’s doctrine of common grace, combined with a crude literalism 
in his interpretation of isolated passages of the Institutes. Hodgson ought 
to be aware of the fact that Calvin is far from indulging in wholesale con- 
demnation of the philosophy, science and culture of the heathen, notwith- 
standing his insistence that these achievements apart from special grace 
lack eternal value and are splendida vitia serving to increase the condemna- 
tion of their authors. The closing paragraph of this appendix is especially 
confused. Hodgson wants to accept something of Calvin’s view of the 
inward testimony of the Holy Spirit to Scripture, of the authority of 
Scripture as a fence to exclude error and of the necessity of Scripture. 
Yet he will have nothing of ‘‘the notion that the Bible consists of indis- 
tinguishably inerrant propositions’’ (p. 206). He leaves unasked and un- 
answered the question how a Bible, shot through with error, can be a fence 
to exclude error. Furthermore, with Calvin’s doctrine of the inerrancy of 
Scripture stands or falls his doctrine of the necessity of Scripture. There is 
necessity only for an unerring guide for our erring reason. In spite of 
Hodgson’s puerile cavils, Calvin’s position remains the most self-consistent 
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that has yet appeared in the history of Christian theology, by contrast with 
which Hodgson’s work, notwithstanding the interest of its subject matter 
and some tokens of encouragement, remains a hopelessly confused piece of 
work, a characteristic example of the inconsistency of the neo-orthodoxies 
of our day. 

WILLIAM YOUNG 
Toronto, Ontario. 





Elmer G. Homrighausen: Choose Ye This Day. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1943. 115. $1.50. 
































A famous news commentator recently suggested that our present civiliza- 
tion was settling or about to settle into the blackness of night. He was but 
giving voice to a fear which lies in many hearts. Thinking people are begin- 





ning to reach out for some way of keeping the world from such dread calam- 





ity, and now and again the church and its leaders come forth with a word 





of hope—“Evangelism!”’ 

Even the Federal Council of Churches has felt constrained to utter this 
cry, and the volume under review issued from the personnel of one of its 
committees charged with the task of studying the matter of decision and 
commitment to Christ. To a large extent the material represents the per- 
sonal viewpoint of the author alone, but the criticism and suggestions of 
other members of the committee have confessedly influenced the statement 
and had something to do with its present form. 

The author deprecates the decline of evangelism. His analysis of the 
contributing factors is interesting. The basic reason, he says, lies in “the 
dilution of the high Christian realities of God—man, sin, salvation, repent- 
ance, faith, grace, and other doctrines of historic Christianity” (p. 32). 
We would assuredly agree that this is the case. If so, it would seem that 
the way back to true evangelism lies in a return to those same doctrines, 
and yet it is a well known fact that the way of the Federal Council is not 
this way. Nor is it the way of such representative committee members as 
Dr. Hilda Ives and Dr. F. L. Fagley. And the author himself has become 
identified not with associates whose soul passion is to stand upon these 
historic doctrines but with proponents of a so-called neo-orthodoxy, which 
when closely examined proves not to be orthodoxy at all. 

To the underlying cause for evangelism’s low ebb the author adds other 
significant reasons. We can largely agree with his analysis. They embrace 
the evolutionary concepts of modern science, the opposition of modern 
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education to indoctrination, the disapproval of modern society upon him 
who inquires from another the state of his soul and the approval of that 
same society upon him who reserves judgment. Dr. Homrighausen also 
sees the revival efforts of the past, with their emphasis upon crowd emotion, 
as unconscious contributors to the ill health of evangelism today. Nor 
does the church as such escape the accusing finger, for it has too often 
rested its hope in social progress rather than in a right relationship to 
God. 

In the third chapter, the author becomes the champion of evangelism 
and enters the lists to do battle with all objectors. Here he tangles with 
Dr. Morrison, editor of The Christian Century, who views the emphasis 
upon evangelized individuals as a threat to the continued importance and 
exaltation of the organized church. Again, he assails the Niebuhr theology, 
which is so permeated by the idea of paradox that evangelism cannot have 
sufficient certainty of results and is therefore in vain. The author takes 
issue with education for asserting that evangelism would substitute miracle 
for growth, and rightly points out that “genuine evangelism accompanies 
and is a part of all Christian education” (p. 50). 

In discussing the nature of decision, Dr. Homrighausen has to deal more 
or less intimately with foundational Christian doctrines, which task he 
proceeds to do in a rather unsatisfactory manner. Apparently Calvinistic 
at one point, his next sentence may be Arminian in character, even as a 
certain statement toward the end of the book is quite universalist in nature. 
He endeavors to uphold the truth that God alone saves by His Word and 
Spirit, but sees God as “the eternal ‘Hound of Heaven’ seeking us and 
desiring us to open the door and allow him to enter” (p. 63). He quotes 
with approval Leslie Weatherhead’s statement that “If God is seeking us 
and we are not found of him, the stop is on our side” (p. 63). And one 
wonders as to the full implications of such declarations as “God wants to 
meet man the individual, and give him life eternal’’ (p. 67). The author 
professedly believes in the Christian doctrine of regeneration, but it is 
difficult to determine the relationship between regeneration and decision 
when he says, ‘‘There may be one crucial decision in the Christian’s life, 
and there may be several such decisions. . . ” (p. 69). Nor can we be satis- 
fied with his interpretation of “repentance”, for he would take from it the 
concept of deep sorrow for and abhorrence of sin. Moreover, he under- 
stands ‘‘commitment”’ as “personal trust in Jesus Christ and his guidance 
and way of thought and life’”’ (p. 60) but offers little hint of the fact that 
the one involved must above all cling to Christ as his Saviour from sin. 

To Dr. Homrighausen, evangelism must rest upon a divine Christ, not 
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a social gospel or some synthetic product derived from various religions. 
That Christ is central in both Testaments. To meet that Christ “involves 
an experience of guilt for sin’ (p. 89). ‘Sin is deliberate, original, total, 
and deadly” (p. 92). “The Devil is no fiction; he is the prince of the realm 
of ungodliness. The wrath of God is upon the apostate race” (p. 93). This 
is all true, but in his discussion of sin and salvation the Princeton professor 
apparently gets man out of his predicament not by the regenerative activity 
of God in making him a new creature but through man’s vision of the 
suffering love manifested on the Cross, for he says that God reached “‘the 
springs of human motivation through suffering love”’ (p. 95). 

Much is made of the “point of contact’’ between the gospel and fallen 
man. It is to be found in the marred image of God which persisted in man 
in spite of the fall. The author evidently comes to some such conclusion, 
for he talks of ‘‘a world of persons who are not completely devoid of some 
dim sense of their primeval relation to God” (p. 105). As a corollary he 
then assumes that as a result ‘‘Every aspect of life has its religious implica- 
tions’’ and that ‘‘every human problem. .. is ultimately theological” (p. 
105). Therefore, he says that in human problems lie the points of contact. 
Now while there is considerable truth in this assertion, the idea is not so 
new as one might gather from reading the volume at hand. And Homrig- 
hausen himself rather negates the importance of this as the one point of 
contact for evangelism today when he admits that ‘‘the most unusual or 
even the most commonplace experience may arouse a man to sense the need 
of God” (p. 111). If there be any real logic in the author’s insistence upon 
the one point of contact, we wonder whether it could be found demonstrated 
in the bulk of the early preaching of the church, as in that of the apostles. 
It is almost self-evident that a point of contact often presents itself in 
connection with human problems, but to say that such is the point of con- 
tact is hardly justified. Rather, we believe that the declaration of the 
whole counsel of God, centering in Christ’s atonement for sin, will be used 
by the Spirit to the salvation of men whether the evangelist speaks to the 
situation in the situation or not. That may help, but it is not essential. 

The last two chapters of the book, on youth evangelism and evangelistic 
preaching, are more in the nature of appendices than anything else. The 
former is admittedly such in character; the latter really says little that 
is new, but for the most part goes over again some of the ideas already 
presented. 

In discussing decision and commitment in childhood and youth, the 
most general approach is observed. The author lumps together baptism 
and dedication as of similar practical significance and in no way makes 
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distinction between them. Indeed, he interprets both ceremonies as indica- 
tions that the children are “Christian from birth” (p. 123)! ! He makes 
only the slightest mention of the covenant child, though he does offer the 
confused asseveration that “children who grow up in Christian homes are 
to be nurtured as presumably Christian since the regenerative grace of 
God is already at work in them” (p. 127). 

He has high praise for the booklet on Evangelism of Children published 
by the International Council of Religious Education, saying that “this 
statement contains the best thought of Christian educators upon the sub- 
ject of educational evangelism, and makes room, not only for constant 
decisions in the life of the growing child, but for what may be called a 
fuller decision, which involves membership in the local Christian Church” 
(p. 121). Such a statement is certainly rather nebulous, and quite accords 
with common statements by liberals rather than with the truth of Scripture. 

Dr. Homrighausen is critical of the present-day child evangelism move- 
ment and methods, and this with some justification. However, as in his 
censure of revival methods, one cannot but wonder whether the committee 
pressure was not especially strong in calling for such criticism. 

The author rightly points out that in the evangelism of the children 
‘‘we cannot ignore the facts of sin and redemption’”’ (p. 128), but negates 
this commendable conclusion quite largely when he says that “sin must 
never be impressed upon the child in a negative way”’ (p. 128). This would 
eliminate a major emphasis of the Ten Commandments and exposes 
pointedly the fact that the law of God is quite ignored in the suggested 
evangelistic approach. 

One might question Dr. Homrighausen’s apparent elimination of apolo- 
getic preaching on the ground that it is opposed to true worship. He would 
have none of it. The present writer would suggest that a judicious apolo- 
getic content would in no way violate the requirements of worship and 
that it would have certain advantages in evangelistic preaching. Witness 
the argumentative vein which characterized much of Paul’s preaching! 

The book read, one seeks to evaluate its message as a whole. Many good 
things have been said; some falsities have been set forth. The author has 
called attention to the inadequacy of the Social Gospel but at the same 
time has stressed the necessity of a social gospel. He has freely criticized 
so-called Liberal Christianity for its doctrinal decadence resulting in dis- 
interest in evangelism, but he has also inferred that the study of the Bible 
by liberal scholars has made its true message better understood among men. 
He has decried the large scale departure from orthodoxy, but from his 
many statements it is apparent that in the matters which concern evange- 
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lism he is not himself orthodox. He has not given us in any concrete or 
acceptable way the message of evangelism. We say ‘‘Amen” to many of his 
assertions and criticisms, and agree with some of his suggested methods, 
but if we are dependent upon his help to guide us in our evangelistic en- 
deavor we grope blindly and cry out as those lost, ““You have not shown 
us the way!” 


Burton L. GoDDARD 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston. 


Robert Martyr Hawkins: The Recovery of the Historical Paul. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt University Press. 1943. viii, 292. $3.00. 


Opening this book as he would a Hebrew Bible, the reader discovers in 
the back a handy table showing how much of Paul is Paul and how much 
isn’t. Under Galatians, Romans, and so on some passages are listed as 
“Genuine” and others as “Rejected”. Ephesians, at the bottom, suffers 
the dictum: ‘‘No materials may be recognized with any certainty as 
genuine”. But the reader will search the table in vain for any notice 
whatsoever of Timothy and Titus. 

The author, who is professor of New Testament language and literature 
at Vanderbilt University, has not written primarily to demonstrate his 
scissors job on Paul; his desire has rather been to search for the historical 
Paul in the same fashion as so many have sought for the historical Jesus. 
The servant is not greater than his lord; it stands to reason that if Jesus 
needs reconstructing then Paul does, too. 

Our knowledge of Paul, says Dr. Hawkins, has rested on two pillars: 
the epistles and the account in Acts. Unlike Samson, the author has no 
need to pull down both at the same time, for he feels that the historical 
credibility of Acts has already crumbled. It is the other pillar which 
requires extensive alteration, in order to bring it into harmony with recent 
standards. 

Paul must have been a man of his time. Living and moving in a Hellen- 
istic civilization, he must have reflected Hellenistic ideas of religion. And 
this is precisely what we find. ‘‘Paul’s fundamental understanding of the 
work of Christ and of the nature of the Christian life rests squarely upon 
the central teachings of the mystery religions, with their myth of the death 
and resurrection of the dying-rising Savior God, and their equally funda- 
mental conception of mystic enthusiasm, that is, that the believer may 
participate so fully in the nature and experience of the God that he becomes 
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one with him” (pp. 105 f.). Accordingly Paul’s view of Christianity differed 
widely from that of the original disciples; he had ‘‘an entirely different 
point of view from their own’”’ (p. 31). Furthermore he lacked a developed 
theology, and notions of universal sin and substitutionary atonement were 
quite foreign to him. He did mot have ‘‘a fundamental conviction that all, 
both Jew and Greek, are sinners. Paul is very careful to separate the good 
from the bad, the sheep from the goats. How could he be stupid enough 
to attempt such a thing if he were convinced that there were no sheep?” 
(pp. 85 f.). For of course man is quite able in his own power to do the good. 
It was ‘‘Paul’s basic teaching that the Christian life is one of actual right- 
eousness, wherein we fulfill the ordinances of the law’ (p. 139). Conse- 
quently Jesus in his death expressed only “‘love and faithfulness exhibited in 
the act of self-giving’’ (p. 42); there was no necessity that he should die for 
sin; “the true Pauline conception of the meaning of the death of Christ is 
mystic, not substitutionary”’ (p. 43). 

Paul also must have been a man of intelligence and learning. In impart- 
ing to believers the principles of faith he would naturally write with simple 
directness and limpid clarity of style. In the epistle to Philemon, for 
example, (with a few exceptions which are therefore spurious) there is no 
obscurity of thought, no inconsistency in the connotation of terms, no 
fumbling in syntax, and no digression from the question at issue. 

Such is the author’s understanding of Paul, and with his understanding 
agrees his method. “From the phenomena encountered in Philemon we 
shall expect Paul to be simple and direct and consistent in his thinking, 
happy in his diction, and skillful in his syntax. Explanations of abnormal- 
ities in syntax and infelicities in expression must be sought in factors other 
than Paul’s logical process or literary abilities” (pp. 23f.). The ‘primary 
reliance’’ of the author is in “the simple attempt to trace the order and 
progress of Paul’s discussion; the primary situation from which he is ar- 
guing must always be kept in mind; any blurring of these circumstances 
must be noted and estimated; we must take account of the basic connota- 
tions of the terms employed, and of any vacillation or contradiction in the 
meaning assigned to them in the same context” (pp. 16f.). Only such 
“simple procedures” are followed; ‘‘more technical processes, such as word 
counts, or minute consideration of syntactical constructions, have been 
dispensed with. Greek has been eliminated” (p. 19). ‘Our judgment is 
that one has to apply only the most elementary of the processes of historical 
and literary criticism to the present form of our Pauline epistles to discover 
how greatly complex they are, and how readily they may be analyzed” 
(p. 16). 
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Carrying out these ideas the author rejects great chunks of material 
as having been added and arranged later by alien hands. Thus “there is 
very little in the fifteenth chapter [of I Corinthians] which we would attrib- 
ute to Paul... the evident purpose [is] to force Paul into conformity with 
the doctrine of the early church” (pp. 196f.). The whole of Ephesians 
“is a pseudo-Pauline fabrication” (p. 280); it ‘‘is the Deuteronomy of the 
New Testament” (p. 18). Here it may be interesting to list some of the 
grounds assigned, on which passage after passage is rejected: ‘‘manifestly 
late’; “‘utterly arbitrary and historically absurd’’; ‘“‘utter confusion’; 
“evidently a gloss”; ‘‘pure non-sequitur’’; “‘utterly unwise’; ‘‘wavering 
syntax and poor taste’; ‘definitely complex’’; ‘‘suspiciously long, diffuse, 
and encumbered with doctrinal matter’’; ‘‘redolent of a crude or degener- 
ated type of faith’’; ‘‘the idea of predestination . . . pure excess baggage’; 
“this is no place for theological discussion”; ‘‘a part of the depravity- 
redemption complex’’; “‘very little sense in the whole of the passage’. 

The fallacy of this book lies in a strange reversal of the author’s intention. 
Instead of recovering the historical Paul from the records, he is actually 
imposing upon the records his own Paul, who is a mystic-pagan-Pelagian. 
Everything that cannot be forced into the mold is hacked off. One point, 
however, may well be singled out. The simple and direct Paul is too small. 
It may be true that sometimes a placid man emerges whose personality 
is all of one piece, but seldom does he shake the world. Paul was not of 
equable temperament. He was a genius of many facets, torn by inner con- 
flicts, bound to many-sided labors. Such a man may be expected to write 
here calmly and there at white heat; now in the finest of pure Greek, and 
now in wrenched syntactical style; in this dogmatically and in that inti- 
mately. Dr. Hawkins thinks that Paul’s character was altogether uniform 
and obvious. But men who turn the world upside down are not so simple 
as that, and they write as they are. 

ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE Jr. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Henry W. Clark: The Cross and the Eternal Order. A Study of Atonement 
in its Cosmic Significance. London and Redhill: Lutterworth Press. 1943. 
x, 258. 14/-. 


Whether we agree or disagree with the lines along which the author of 
this volume develops his thesis we are compelled by the vigour of his 
thought and the frequent eloquence of his diction to reckon with the con - 
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struction of the Atonement presented. We shall not be able, however, to 
read and digest this book in one sitting or even in two, and probably not 
in one reading. The author thinks seriously and deeply. Sometimes he 
writes ponderously. But the careful study of the volume is highly rewarding. 

As appears from the title, the sustained burden of Dr. Clark’s thesis is 
to show the place that the Atonement occupies in the whole scheme of 
the divine plan and of world history. His interest is in the philosophy as 
well as in the theology of the Cross. 

The rationale of the Cross must be found in human sin. It is in Dr. 
Clark’s analysis of the meaning of sin that the basis is laid for his inter- 
pretation of the Atonement. Sin, like the Atonement, must be viewed in 
its cosmic relations and consequences. It is just because sin changed the 
movement of world-history that the Atonement which brings ‘‘back the 
moral history of man to its first-intended fitness once more” (p. 11) must 
take on cosmic significance. What is this sin? It is that which thwarted 
the divine will, contradicted the divine idea, foiled the divine plan and 
checked the divinely-appointed operation (cf. p. 15). And this divine idea 
that had been frustrated is — that life which came from God should return 
to God, that it ‘“‘should become divinely re-made by passing of its own free 
choice to God, into God, once more and, still by its own free choice, con- 
tinuous or ever renewed, remaining there’’ (p. 21). In humanity, therefore, 
the “process of cosmic development has suffered suspense” and the cycle 
and circle of the eternal design has not been completed (p. 24). In terms 
Dr. Clark does not weary of repeating: ‘Through sin, the racial /ife- 
movement goes slowly, or goes not at all, or goes in the wrong direction” 
(p. 27). 

There are a few considerations that issue from or are correlative with 
this emphasis which set the points for the understanding of what is the 
central thrust of the volume before us. Since the Cross is remedial of what 
has changed the direction of the world-process, the doctrine must be 
framed ‘‘from a standpoint outside our own experience” (p. 1). The Cross 
is unique, distinctive, isolated and special, not ‘“‘martyrdom at its highest 
degree” nor merely “‘the perfect example of self-sacrifice for Right and 
Truth” (p. 2). Though it is ‘part and parcel of one great unity’”’ (p. 12), 
it is not something that finds a parallel in the moral experience of men. In 
a word, it must be viewed in its Godward reference. Again, since sin is an 
intrusion that has disrupted the whole process of spiritual development, 
the problem created by sin cannot be dealt with by mere forgiveness. Sin 
is a malignant dynamic that can be dealt with and overcome only by 
another dynamic force more powerful than itself. ‘‘To meet God's ‘prob- 
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lem’, God must provide a new counter-dynamic to clash against and 
conquer and supersede the dynamic of sin which has gained so dominating 
an empire over the moral and spiritual movement of the world; and by 
simple forgiveness no such dynamic can be supplied”’ (p. 34). 

This leads us to the centre of Dr. Clark’s argument. The counter- 
dynamic to sin is the re-creative life of God. Life is “the key-word of 
Christ’s mission .... To give life means, not reform or repair, but creation; 
and creation is the prerogative of God alone. In Christ therefore the very 
creative life of God steps forth on the human platform to create a new 
manhood which, by man’s appropriation of it, is to be substituted for 
the old”’ (p. 46). The concept, therefore, which rules Dr. Clark’s conception 
of the redeeming work of the incarnate Christ is that the dynamic of God’s 
redemptive and re-creative power supervenes upon the human plane and 
so ‘Christ brings the veritable creative life of God Himself, afresh and from a 
new direction"’, becomes the ‘“‘Creator and Sustainer of a new manhood” 
and restores ‘“‘humanity’s life-movement to its originally appointed Godward 
track” (p. 55). 

The broadest sweep of Dr. Clark’s thought appears in that chapter in 
which he shows the significance for Christian philosophy and theology of 
what he calls “‘the three constituents of Paul’s thought-series’’ (p. 139), 
namely, ‘Christus Creator’, “Christus immanent”’ and “Christus Re- 
demptor’’. These titles simply mean that Christ is not only Redeemer but 
also Creator and Sustainer of the world and that only as His redemptive 
work is viewed in relation to His creative and continuously immanent 
activity can we have a proper conception of the cosmical significance of the 
redemptive ministry of Christ and of the function that His death fulfilled 
in the organic unity of the divine order. ‘‘In Paul’s magnificent phrases 
written to the Colossian Church, telling how the Son of God’s love, in 
whom we have our redemption, is Himself the first-born of all creation — 
the One in whom all things were created in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and invisible — the One through whom and unto whom all 
things have been made — the One who is before all things and in whom all 
things consist — in these phrases, piled up as if striving to scale the pin- 
nacles of thought whose summits touch the very feet of God, and so re- 
sounding that ‘they go through one like the clang of steel’, we catch an 
echo of the great problem again” (p. 115). 

It might readily be supposed that the ruling concept of Dr. Clark’s 
thought leaves little room for, or at least leaves little or no compelling 
necessity for, the actual death of Christ. For, it might be said, within the 
categories dominant in the foregoing rubrics of construction the neces- 
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sities and interests of redemption are met by the incarnation as the great 
fact through which the recreative energy of God is brought to bear upon 
the life of humanity. It is true that there is a marked resemblance to the 
characteristic thought of some of the Greek fathers and to later develop- 
ments in Christian theology that show distinct affinities with the doctrine 
of the Greek Church. It is also true that Dr. Clark constantly protests 
against the notion that Christ’s ‘‘submission to death was in itself the all- 
inclusive saving act, round which all else was gathered as accessory” 
(p. 70). And it must also be said, to his credit, that he is insistent upon the 
“organic and vital connection between Christ’s nature and Christ’s redeem- 
ing work” (p. 56). But he does not by any means dispense with the death 
of Christ, nor would it be in the least correct to say that the place accorded 
the death of Christ is incidental and not integral to the structure of his 
thesis. ‘‘Christ took His death as inevitable and His Resurrection as sure; 
and He took both as essential for the discharge of the mission given into 
His hands..... ‘Inevitable’ is, to be sure, scarcely a word of sufficient 
accuracy to be used without some qualification in connection with Christ’s 
view of His own death. For He laid down His life, did not have it torn from 
Him by a force He could not resist .... Inevitable in the sense of being a 
fate from whose clutch He could not free Himself, Christ’s death was not: 
inevitable in the sense of being something which He must pass through if 
His work was to be done, He most assuredly took it to be’’ (pp. 66 f.). 

What, according to Dr. Clark, is the precise meaning and redemptive 
value of the death of Christ? In his own terms, what is “the necessary 
relation, the vital and organic connection, between the Cross and the re- 
demption in which by common consent it plays so out-standing a part” 
(p. 83)? When he turns to this question he devotes considerable space to 
arguing that the Cross does not constitute the totality of Christ’s re- 
demptive work, that it is not ‘‘the exclusively effective factor in redemp- 
tion”. He inveighs against what he conceives to be a complete deflection 
from New Testament Christianity, namely, the development of western 
theology by which the Cross came to be regarded as in itself the all-inclusive 
saving act (cf., e g., pp. 69 ff.). Moral theories of the atonement receive 
well-merited criticism at his hands. Forensic theories of the atonement, 
though he admits that they come nearest to establishing ‘‘an organic 
relationship between the Cross and redemption” (pp. 83 f.) and are there- 
fore the most formidable competitors against the position he advocates, 
are also subjected to severe criticism. When he propounds his own position 
he does so with some trepidation. He fears to tread too heavily upon such 
sacred ground. But he ventures a little way (cf. pp. 93 f.). “‘At least we 
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can say that to Christ death must have been a very different thing from 
what it is to us.... He did not have His life rent from Him but laid it 
down. For He had life in Himself as the Father had life in Himself: the 
very creative life of God dwelt in Him.... Being what He was, He could 
only die by the passing from Him of the creative life of God” (p. 94). For the 
redemption of humanity He laid down His life, “let His very Godhead 
go’’, in order that He might take it again and out of that renewed creative 
life give eternal life to men (p. 98). In this way He was God’s agent and 
substitute in redemption. 

Though Dr. Clark rejects the forensic notion of substitution, yet when he 
comes to the explanation of what this substitution means he avers that the 
the ‘‘cry of forsakenness” on the Cross means that Christ “lost God” and 
that this ‘ts sin’s dread penalty for man”. ‘He endured the experience of 
it in order that man might be freed from its present threat and its ultimate 
clutch” (p. 102). ‘‘Christ’s experience as Saviour travelled an orbit in some 
fashion and in some degree coincident with that appointed for the sinner’s 
experience of doom” (p. 101). This creative life, surrendered in the Cross, 
Christ received again in the Resurrection and thus He communicates to 
men the very life of God (p. 108) through that faith that “holds us in 
perpetual oneness with the Christ who is Himself life’s source, who is 
Himself the life-dynamic of the world” (p. 173). 

It is necessary to attempt some evaluation of the position we have 
briefly outlined. As has been indicated already Dr. Clark recognises that 
the forensic interpretation is the only one that is potently competitive 
with his own, and a great deal of his polemic is directed against what he 
regards as the inadequacy of the juridical or forensic construction of the 
Atonement. 

It must indeed be admitted that his criticism of certain presentations of 
the forensic view is warranted. He follows sound lines of argument when 
he exposes the fallacy of construing the death of Christ as the exclusively 
redemptive fact. His emphasis upon the vital and organic relation of the 
Cross to other phases of Christ’s finished work and ever-active ministry 
is to be welcomed. The tendency to view the death of Christ apart from 
His resurrection and the failure to appreciate the strictly redemptive 
character of the resurrection itself are worthy of censure as severe as that 
which Dr. Clark directs against them. But, after all, it must be said that 
Dr. Clark fails to appreciate the real significance of what we may call the 
juridical issues involved in the salvation of men. 
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He rightly insists upon the Godward reference of the Atonement. He 
also rightly insists that the standpoint must not be that of human ex- 
perience but rather the divine standpoint. But it is surely in the forensic 
view of the atonement that this principle is fully realised and vindicated. 
The forensic view of the atonement is simply that Christ in His vicarious 
sacrifice of Himself upon the Cross expiated the guilt of sin, propitiated 
the wrath of God against sin and reconciled men unto Himself, to the end 
that the salvation of men might be accomplished in a way perfectly con- 
sonant with all the perfections of His character. Nothing serves to bring 
the Cross of Christ into more vital and organic connection with the various 
aspects of Christ’s person and work and with the dictates of God’s holiness, 
justice and love than that the Cross of Christ was the provision of God’s 
wisdom and love whereby His manifold perfections might be glorified in 
the redemption of men from sin and whereby He might Himself be just 
and the justifier of the ungodly. 


It is indeed a conspicuous hiatus in the volume before us that the per- 
vasive emphasis of Scripture.upon the nature of Christ’s death as vicarious 
sacrifice receives such scant, at any rate such inadequate, treatment. And 
perhaps even more striking is the absence of any satisfactory treatment of 
justification, the necessary correlative to the reconciliation wrought by 
the Cross. It cannot, of course, be expected that a writer will cover the 
whole range of doctrine in one monograph. But, in a book that stresses the 
organic relations of the Cross, the fact that the concept of justification does 
not make its determinative influence felt in the whole presentation shows 
that Dr. Clark’s thought does not move in the realm of those Biblical 
categories which give meaning to such forensic terms as “‘sacrifice’ and 
“justification”. And this defect is not simply a hiatus; it evinces a deflection 
from the Biblical doctrine that is fundamental and far-reaching. 


This deflection appears nowhere more patently than in the author’s 
treatment of the wrath of God and of propitiation. He is perfectly correct 
when he contends that wrath in God is not “‘mood” or “temper” as it 
often isin man. But the reality of God’s holy displeasure with, indignation 
against, and revulsion from, sin must never be prejudiced. God cannot deny 
Himself, and His wrath against sin is irrevocable until sin — which con- 
stitutes its ground — receives its full judgment and condemnation in the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. To say that the full judgment of God upon 
sin can never be relaxed until that judgment receives its full vindication 
and satisfaction in the sacrifice of Him who is the sinbearer is equivalent 
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to saying that the wrath of God is propitiated in the sacrifice of Christ. 
Propitiation cannot be watered down to lower terms. It is, however, 
complete misconception to regard the propitiation of wrath as consisting 
in the inception of love. God’s love and wrath coexist. He loved eternally 
those who are the subjects of His wrath. And propitiation is the removal 
of wrath in order that eternal love may reach the full fruition of its urge 
and purpose. 

Dr. Clark’s charge that traditional orthodoxy has represented God as 
at war with Himself and has construed the Atonement as having its 
starting-point in the war of opposing attributes (p. 223) may be true of 
certain caricatures of orthodoxy. Unfortunately it is true of some rhetorical 
embellishments by which certain exponents of orthodoxy have tried to 
commend the forensic doctrine of the Cross. It is, however, a strange 
misunderstanding — entertained by too many scholars — to regard the 
orthodox doctrine of propitiation as implying war within the Godhead or 
within the divine attributes. The classic orthodox doctrine, especially as 
it has been formulated in the Reformed theology, is that the Cross of 
Christ is the provision of the love of the triune God in order that the pur- 
pose of that invincible love may attain to its full fruition in a way that in 
no respect is prejudicial to, but in every respect is expressive of, ail the 
perfections which constitute the sum of the divine glory. In the sacrifice 
of the Son incarnate there is exhibited in perfect coalescence the con- 
summate wisdom, justice, love and mercy of the triune God. To represent 
the Father as persuaded or won over to love by the sacrifice of Christ 
would be wholly mythical. But this is as far as possible from the orthodox 
doctrine as it has been handled by its most classic exponents. The full 
judgment and condemnation of God against sin was swallowed up in the 
Cross of the Lord of glory. Truly in all this there is the surrounding halo 
of impenetrable mystery. But it is the mystery that surrounds the blaze 
of the most luminous light — that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself. Upon Christ supervened the judgment that is none other 
than God’s inevitable reaction to that which is the contradiction of His 
glory. It is significant that Dr. Clark himself cannot escape the impact 
upon his own thought of this that is the kernel mystery of the Cross. 
For when he himself comes to the heart of the matter he has to say that 
the cry of forsakenness that palpitated to heaven from the Cross was 
sin’s dread penalty for man and that it was the experience of dread penalty 
that Christ went through (p. 102). 

JoHN MurRRAY 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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William A. Irwin: The Problem of Ezekiel. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1943. xx, 344. $3.00, paper. 


Professor Irwin, after years of study, has written a critical work on 
Ezekiel which will tend to amaze those who have a reasonable respect for 
the Massoretic text and who appreciate the limitations that restrict anyone 
who would freely rewrite the Old Testament from a text-book knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. But even more surprising is the way in which he 
dashes beyond the relatively safe bounds of textual criticism and revels 
in the free area of literary criticism with an arrogant confidence that the 
impasse in Ezekiel studies is now broken. Of course, this confidence is 
stated very modestly in the preface, but the summary of results is tabulated 
with the precision of a controlled scientific experiment. 

This book is an inductive study of the various prophecies of Ezekiel. 
It is introduced by a statement of the threefold problem — genuineness, 
unity, and place of composition — as it has come to expression in the 
history of the criticism of Ezekiel. Here is a worthwhile survey, but one 
wonders at the severe treatment of the recent commentators to whom 
Irwin constantly appeals for support of his later conclusions whenever it 
suits his purpose. Cooke’s “confused supernaturalism’”’ is characterized 
by ‘loose and careless thinking that would make havoc of any critical 
principles” (p. 26). Bertholet’s work is ‘‘a hopeless mess of a priori con- 
clusions” (p. 27). “In the end Matthews is only guessing’’ (p. 29). To 
be sure, each displays many commendable features which Irwin recognizes, 
but in the last analysis all lack completely any truly objective criteria. 
Thus, in so far as he appeals to these works whose principles he repudiates, 
Irwin weakens his own position. And there is certainly no cumulative 
strength derived for an argument from the consensus of opinion of modern 
commentators in such a situation. And yet Irwin frequently makes appeal 
to this agreement to bolster his own views. 

After this historical review, the author begins his inductive study. The 
only certainty emerging from previous investigation is that the book of 
Ezekiel is composite. This Irwin accepts as obvious and undertakes to 
find the genuine Ezekiel. 

How obvious this conclusion is may well be questioned. Anyone who 
accepts the traditional view until disproved is moved by certain general 
observations. The concern over the possible composite character of 
Ezekiel is comparatively recent. How is it that Driver and others accepted 
the unity of the book without question? But granted the earlier critics 
were busy with more pressing matters — such as untangling the strands 
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of the Pentateuch or trisecting Isaiah — how is it that there is no unity 
in the manner of attack or in the result attained in respect to Ezekiel? 
The book is held to be composite; the kernel is Ezekiel’s, but additions are 
everywhere present. Yet there is certainly no agreement as to what is 
Ezekielian and what is spurious. What is genuine to one is redactional to 
another and vice versa. To still another the whole is spurious. In such 
a state of affairs, to conclude that the composite character of Ezekiel is 
established by recent criticism is about as logical as to hold that a contro- 
versy over the kind of cheese the moon is made of would establish the 
fact that it was actually made of cheese. Thus the claim of objectivity on 
the part of Professor Irwin is seen to be considerably weakened from the 
start. 

He comes to the first of his inductions in connection with the short 
prophecy of Chapter 15, the parable of the vine-tree, and undertakes to 
adduce sound criteria for distinguishing what is genuine. Certainly here 
the composite character of the book would be evident if anywhere. And, 
to be sure, the first criterion is at hand. The chapter is divided easily into 
two parts. The first part is a genuine oracle, but the second, when carefully 
observed, appears to be a commentary that misses the point of the oracle. 
It is this discovery of the false commentary that provides the first objective 
evidence. This important lead proves of value in a number of prophecies 
through the first stage of the induction but gradually gives way to other 
considerations. 

Once again it is necessary to question the author’s claim to objectivity. 
The charge of false commentary is hardly substantiated unless it is in fact 
a commentary by another hand. But that is just what is to be proved. 
Since the composite character of the book is presupposed, Irwin naturally 
finds the division between genuine and spurious in the logical division 
between parable and application. However, if the whole chapter is genuine 
it makes good sense as a parable with its application. But false commen- 
taries are found repeatedly in subsequent prophecies until one is forced 
to question the mentality of countless Jews and Christians who for cen- 
turies have read Ezekiel to great profit without finding anything amiss in 
the logical connections within the various prophecies. The false commen- 
taries are neither false nor commentaries, for the bare oracles simply make 
no sense without an application from Ezekiel himself. For one who 
possesses a most ingenious imagination when it comes to marshalling 
reasons for his own views, the author is very inconsistent in applying this 
faculty when just a little use of it could weld into a unity an Ezekielian 
utterance and a so-called false commentary. 
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Assured of having isolated a genuine oracle in the first part of Chapter 
15, Irwin then turns to its text. By several neat deletions and revisions, 
based on the versions, it appears that the oracle is in poetic form. This 
emerges as something very remarkable and unexpected, but judging from 
the juggling necessary both here and subsequently, one is highly amused 
at the author’s final conclusion: ‘With every effort to avoid subjectivity 
and to follow as strictly as possible an inductive method, in the end it 
resulted that all the oracles of Ezekiel are in poetic form’”’ (p. 280). Indeed, 
one is tempted to insert a wink at this point. 

This type of argument characterizes the whole work. For an inductive 
study too much of the argument in the early chapters is bolstered by an 
appeal to what should appear later, and then, as the argument advances, 
too much again is based on the confident results already attained. 

Irwin very soon has enough genuine material so as to distinguish the 
characteristics of Ezekiel’s style as ‘crisp, allusive, and light in his touch” 
(p. 279). In fact he becomes so confident of the prophet’s idiosyncrasies 
that he can tell when a single word could not have been written by Ezekiel. 
The formula ‘‘And the word of the Lord came to me saying” is always 
genuine. “Thus says the Lord”, ‘Son of man”, and other phrases, are 
sometimes spurious, sometimes genuine. There are always tell-tale marks 
of the commentator or redactor. In fact Irwin can even distinguish certain 
definite strands of spurious material such as that which he labels the 
“shamed commentator”. On his view it matters little as to what is genuine 
since the commentators were men with unusual powers of religious ex- 
pression and of deep experience like Ezekiel. However he does clear Ezekiel 
of having written anything as “absurd” as Chapter 17 as it now stands; 
but this is another case of so overworking the imagination for critical 
purposes that it is exhausted for literary appreciation. 

The conclusions set forth in the final chapters are not surprising. Dis- 
carding Ezekiel 40-48 as completely spurious, Professor Irwin accepts as 
genuine 251 verses, in whole or in part, out of the 1,013 verses in the first 
thirty-nine chapters. All but one of the fourteen dates of Ezekiel are 
spurious, and that one is also possibly editorial. Ezekiel went to Babylonia 
in the second deportation, not the first as traditionally held. Thus most 
of the oracles were written in Jerusalem rather than in Babylonia and the 
offense of supernaturalism is removed with one stroke. 

This is a very radical work and radical works seldom endure. It is safe 
to prophesy that this book will not have an enduring influence on the future 
view of the genuineness of Ezekiel. The author claims that he has been 
compelled by the evidence, but his subjective and cavalier method of 
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argument reverses the situation. He himself has done the compelling. 
The conceit so characteristic of modern criticism that claims to know more 
about historical background and linguistic style than the Biblical writers 
themselves is not lacking here. 


The theological position of this book is extremely liberal. Prophetism 
is a naturalistic phenomenon; divine revelation is simply the impact of 
truth on the individual. The value of religion is in the experience of man- 
kind and the exalted experience of the few must inspire the many. All 
this adds to the negative character of the present work. In the sad status 
of Biblical criticism today one studies such a book as this only to be re- 
minded of Augustus Toplady’s prayer, ‘‘God, preserve me from being just 
a scholar”. 

C. ALAN TICHENOR 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Matthew Spinka: John Amos Comenius, That Incomparable Moravian. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. x, 177. $2.00. 


Unwittingly, I dare say, Professor Spinka has put English-speaking 
Calvinists in his debt with this biography of the incomparable Moravian. 
For the judgment of Warfield and Bavinck still is true, that the Reformed 
theology yet awaits her historian. Meanwhile, we ought to accept thank- 
fully any contribution to our history, be it ever so indirect or unwitting. 

Poland, like Spain, is one of the lost causes of our Reformation, lost to 
the ruthlessness of the Jesuits. For some reason, Protestants have not 
capitalized on lost causes, as other groups do, yet Poland developed very 
much farther than did Spain along Reformation lines. And since Poland 
became the second home of the exiled Comenius, Professor Spinka has 
some things to say about the various Protestant groups there. One 
wonders, for instance, how it ever was possible for the Calvinists there to 
consolidate their forces with the Unitas Fratrum, or to accept their, and 
the Lutheran, confessions as orthodox, and this just at the time when 
bitter religious quarrels in western Europe were separating the Lutherans 
and Reformed farther and farther from each other (1555-1570). 

Comenius (1592-1670) was not a Calvinist, although he has sometimes 
been called one. However, he did study at two Reformed schools, and he 
enjoyed the friendship of important Reformed scholars and princes. In 
this connection Spinka offers us a fleeting glimpse of the Reformed Gym- 
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nasium at Herborn in Nassau, and of the University of Heidelberg. At 
Herborn, where, with the support of Count Charles of Zerotin, a former 
student of Beza at Geneva, he matriculated in 1611, Comenius came 
under the influence of Johann Heinrich Alsted, known throughout Europe 
for his great Encyclopedia and as a disciple of Ramus. Piscator (Johann 
Fischer), the exegete, was also one of his teachers there. At Heidelberg 
the irenic David Paraeus, successor of Ursinus, undoubtedly developed 
the youthful Comenius’ naturally peace-loving disposition. It was Paraeus 
who in 1614 published his Irenicum, addressed to King Gustavus Adolphus, 
the book which remained for several centuries the bible of all interested in 
Christian unity. 

All this, and more about Comenius’ sojourn in The Netherlands, where 
he talked with Descartes and was attacked by the Reformed professors 
Arnoldus and Maresius, the latter the lusty successor of Gomarus at the 
University of Groningen, Spinka has made easily accessible to us who are 
desirous of knowing more of the fathers and heroes of our spiritual in- 
heritance. Yet that service was no doubt far from his mind. The book 
was written to mark the 350th anniversary of Comenius’ birth, the author 
tells us, and has a twofold justification. First, this is probably the first 
time that anyone has utilized, for a biographical treatment, the entire 
preserved fragment of Comenius’ autobiography, the Continuatio admont- 
tionis fraternae de temperando charitate zelo.* Second, the author combats 
the widespread notion that Comenius’ life work was pedagogical reform. 
Spinka sees, quite rightly, it would appear, that ecumenical activities 
and the development of pansophy were two more causes in the service 
of which Comenius’ life was lived. 

It almost seems to me that in Comenius’ mature thought pedagogical 
reform and the pansophic institute became means of realizing the true 
unity of mankind in an ecumenical church. The ecumenical movement is 
close to the heart of Professor Spinka, and no doubt was a strong motive 
in the writing of this book. 

England all but established the kind of a research institute Comenius 
had in mind in his pansophic writings, and the failure to do so has some- 
times been loudly deprecated. Three principles were to govern the method 
of investigation. In the first place, we ought to follow empirical observa- 
tion, as Francis Bacon had said. Next, when observation is impracticable, 
we resort to the norms of reason. Last, when reason no longer will carry 
us, we go to the Bible. Some think that Alsted and Piscator taught Co- 


*Addressed to S. Maresius. 
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menius to make the Bible the ultimate norm of all knowledge. It seems, 
on the contrary, and especially now that scientific method has shown itself 
to be so full of presuppositions, that the Bible was ultimate for Comenius 
only as a last resort. 

Comenius had no conception of the noetic influence of sin, nor a satis- 
factory one of the resistance of the human will, which Paul tells us holds 
the truth down. That is why he naively believed that if the truth were 
only clearly presented none would reject it. This fault carried him to the 
point of suggesting a conference for all Christian and pagan groups, where 
the truth of Christianity, apart from all logomachies, might be demon- 
strated, and the whole world brought into the one, undivided Church. 
Out of such action Comenius confidently expected the glorious kingdom 
age. 

The pietistic mysticism which Comenius had learned in the Unitas 
Fratrum blossomed when the tempests of the Thirty Years War were 
breaking over him. No theological system, he said, could stand up under 
so much, but only the heart in communion with God. In the end his almost 
pantheistic mysticism led him foolishly to trust the utterances of certain 
“prophets” of the day. Nor would his methodical norms have produced 
the Christian society he desired. Although he avoided all partisanship 
in theological polemics to such a point that he was desired by Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and even Cardinal Richelieu, and though all Europe had to 
take cognizance of his work, Comenius failed, partly because of the up- 
heavals of the Religious Wars, but certainly also because of the uncritical 
character of his religious and methodological thought. He would not suit 
as a teacher in a Calvinistic university. 

H. EvAN RUNNER 

Paterson, New Jersey. 


John Dow: This is Our Faith. An Exposition of the Statement of Faith 
of the United Church of Canada. Toronto: The Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service, The United Church of Canada. 1943. xiv, 245. $1.00. 


Among Protestants one of the most important trends to-day is the 
movement toward organic union of various denominations. Almost twenty 
years ago there was consummated in Canada a union of three groups 
which differed considerably in their forms of government and their doctrinal 
standards. By an Act of the Canadian Parliament, the Methodist Church 
of Canada, the Congregationalist Churches of Canada and the Presbyterian 
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Church in Canada were incorporated as the United Church of Canada. 
Almost half the membership of the Presbyterian Church refused to concur 
in this Erastian enactment and continued the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

The advocates of union knew that no one of the creedal statements of 
the three churches would satisfy all parties. If the union was to be effected, 
doctrinal differences must be set aside for the time being. It was not until 
1940, fifteen years after the union, that the General Council of the United 
Church endorsed a Statement of Faith. This ts Our Faith is an exposition 
of that Statement. 

Dr. John Dow, the author, is professor of New Testament at Emmanuel 
College, Toronto. He came to Canada from Scotland in 1925. During his 
days as a student he had studied under such men as Bernard Bosanquet, 
A. E. Taylor, Rudolf Bultmann. Other work of his in the field of theological 
literature includes contributions to Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics and the volume on Galatians in the Abington Commentary. In the 
book under review the author has tried to reflect the views of the commis- 
sion which drew up the Statement of Faith. 

The book is in twelve chapters, arranged according to the order and 
subject matter of the twelve chapters of the Statement of Faith. We 
shall glance at the content of some of these chapters. 

God is a personal, eternal spirit. Experience tells us that He is every- 
where and always available to His people. As if by an indefinable urge 
the Athenians were prompted by Him to build an altar to the Unknown 
God. In the very same manner, apparently, He moved the soul of Isaiah 
and he became a comforter to his people. God the spirit is personal, and 


it is because He is a Person that the incarnation was possible. In Jesus 
Christ God comes to us personally and draws us with bands of love. The 
personal spirit is also eternal. Man needs the assurance of one who is above 
all time, all change and all decay, for he sees his own hopes and longings 


fade away. The hunger for that which is eternal is the cry of human reason 
for a kingdom where values moral and spiritual have their purposive con- 
summation. There must be an eternal God, therefore, so that history may 
not be an endless series of trials and errors. 

God is the Creator and Upholder and Sovereign Lord of all things. He 
is able to order and overrule all things in the world to accomplish His 
gracious purposes. God’s overruling power is perfectly compatible with 
the freedom of man, simply because God has chosen to limit His own power 
in favour of man’s freedom. ‘‘When God is pictured as a king, He goes 
away to a far country and leaves the servants as free agents. Here is a 
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God who deliberately delegates His powers, limits His authority”’ (p. 23). 
The freedom which God has given men has meant ‘‘foolish choices, sin, 
tragedy, death. But evidently that is the only atmosphere in which spirit- 
ual beings can come to know themselves, their weakness and their Father’s 
exhaustless love’’ (p. 24). Evidently God has not only set a limit upon 
His own authority, but when He created the world He had to make it as 
it is in order to achieve the desired results. 

Jesus Christ came into history as one who was a startling phenomenon, 
an enigma. From the gospel accounts it is evident that His closest disciples 
recognized in Him the Anointed One of God and the Fourth Gospel 
frankly represents Him as the Son of God. When Peter confessed Jesus 
as the Christ at Caesarea, he placed the highest possible estimate upon 
his master. But it was an estimate which had already become a conviction 
within Jesus’ own mind. He knew He brought the Presence of God with 
Him. Because He knew that, He was able to startle the paralytic into 
health by telling him that his sins were forgiven. The Scriptures and all 
Christian experience corroborate the fact that Jesus’ estimate of Himself 
was true. He brought the presence of God with Him and so it is that in 
Him God meets men face to face. 

Jesus taught that His Cross was something divinely appointed. Its 
purpose was to reveal the hideousness of sin. The author himself does a 
pretty good job of describing the hideousness of sin and he presents in 
arresting fashion the fact that God cannot be indifferent to sin. The 
necessity of the cross had been prefigured in the Songs of the Suffering 
Servant and especially in such passages as Isaiah 53, where a pure and 
innocent Israel was pictured as suffering in order to smite her oppressors 
with shame. Jesus also strove to teach that the Son of Man must needs 
suffer. ‘‘It needs blood, sweat, and tears to lay upon the conscience of 
men the terrible toll of heedlessness’’ (p. 48). The cross conveys to the 
minds of men at the same time the amazing love of God whose self-giving 
is so great. 

The Holy Spirit is the one through whom God inspires among men every 
right desire and every effort after truth and beauty. This power may not 
vaguely be called a force or an influence, for it has all the qualities of 
personality, affecting the thought, the will and the emotions. It is the more 
special work of the Spirit -to reveal the Jesus of history as the eternal 
contemporary of every human soul. He makes the revelation in Christ 
real and effective now. He inspires and illuminates the mind of men. Dow 
seems to put the inspiration of Socrates, Plato, Poincaré, the apostle Paul 
and John Wesley on about the same level. It is another special function 
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of the Spirit to convict men of sin. This conviction is a thawing of cold, 
hard natures to release the pent-up energies within. 

The Holy Trinity is the name given to God who has revealed Himself 
as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Though the doctrine of the Trinity is 
admittedly the highest mystery of the Christian faith, the author might 
have expressed himself more clearly in this chapter. At one time we are 
told that because the Christian experiences a three-foldness in his encounter 
with God, because we seem to discern a face now on this side, now on that, 
we believe in. the Trinity. This seems to be pure modalism. Yet in the 
last paragraph of the chapter Dr. Dow is careful to say that the doctrine 
does not teach that there are three manifestations of God or three attri- 
butes merely made known at different times. 

Man is the crown of God’s creation, made in His image and endowed 
with a moral sense. Jesus is Himself the final and complete proof of the 
image of God in man. The incarnation was possible only because there 
was in our nature the potentiality of that glory and splendor. The image 
of God is expressed in a life which puts God first and is at the same time 
pre-occupied with the human and the personal. Whatever may be said 
about man’s inability to fulfil such an ideal and whatever may be said 
about eternal decrees and a God who controls and directs the forces and 
figures of history, experience tells us that we are free to express the image 
of God in us by loving and serving God and men. 

Scripture testifies that sin is universal in the experience of men. Sin 
brings upon man inevitably the wrath and judgment of God and involves 
man in estrangement from God. The pure and holy God cannot but resent 
that His creatures should play fast and loose with the moral law. We are 
not compelled from Scripture to accept the traditional doctrine of total 
corruption, however. It is Augustine who fastened this sombre view of 
man on the church. The apostle Paul does not make clear in Rom, 5:12 ff., 
says Dr. Dow, whether all sinned on their own responsibility or whether 
all were born into the evil legacy of the race (p. 99). It is easy to fall into 
the low Augustinian view of man and of sin today, but the mind of Jesus 
saw something to hope for in man. The prodigal remained a son even in 
the far country. Though the saint is a product of the transforming grace 
of God, grace must find a lodgment, each good seed a potentiality, in the 
soil. 

Redemption, which man could not achieve for himself, was accom- 
plished by God in the Cross of Calvary. The death of Jesus was no human 
mischance but rather the choice which He had made in the beginning of 
time. It was a decisive intervention of God once and for all, by which a 
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way of deliverance from sin was made for men. On the Cross Jesus bore 
the burden of sin. This does not mean that He suffered the shock of God’s 
righteous punishment for sin. Surely God is not so much the prisoner of 
His own laws of retribution that for human wrong-doing more than human 
blood must pay (p. 117). Nor was Jesus on the Cross rendering satisfaction 
for the debt of man’s transgression. If such a quantitative equivalent was 
rendered to God, there is no such thing as free forgiveness. 

The Cross is the means of redemption because by it God demonstrates 
His will to overcome evil and shows that He did not repudiate the respon- 
sibility for all the tragedy sin had wrought. By the Cross He also exposed 
and finally judged sin. The Cross is the effectual means of redemption 
because it changes man’s attitude toward God. Overwhelmed by the fact 
that the Son of God had voluntarily suffered in Himself the shock and 
horror of sin’s evil consequences, we are broken in heart and ready to be 
reconciled with the Father of spirits (p. 124). 

There are five succeeding chapters on the Church, the Ministry, the 
Holy Scriptures, the Sacraments, the Christian Life. What will be to 
Presbyterians an interesting theory of the ministry is presented here. There 
were in the apostolic church three kinds of ministers, the apostles, the 
prophets and the teachers (I Cor. 12:4 ff.). Their successors in the modern 
church are the missionary, the local pastor and the teacher. Since some of 
the prophets in the early church were women, it is only right that women 
should be admitted to the ministry of the church to-day. A very commend- 
able passage is found in the chapter on the Scriptures, pointing out that 
only in the Bible is the Word of God to be found. It would be better, how- 
ever, if there were not so many arguments in the book supported by quota- 
tions from extra-canonical sources, such as the Didaché. The chapter on 
“Christian Life and Duty’’ may be read with profit by persons of any 
theological persuasion. 

The Consummation of all things earthly is the millennium, when the 
defeats, disasters and frustration of the earth will be done away. Whether 
the author himself takes the idea of an earthly millennium seriously it is 
not possible to say. Christians are to work and to hope for the coming 
of the kingdom which has no end. In the consummation those who by 
exercise of their freedom refuse God’s mercy will fall under His judgment. 
This judgment may be of two kinds. The unrighteous may be annihilated 
or there may be some cleansing experience akin to that set forth in the 
Roman doctrine of purgatory. There is little or no basis in Scripture for 
a doctrine of everlasting punishment. 

Obviously, This is Our Faith does not present a Calvinistic system of 
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doctrine. But then, the United Church of Canada is not a Calvinistic 
church. We should not be surprised, therefore, to find in the book outright 
denials of such doctrines as Original Sin, Total Inability and Irresistible 
Grace. It is to be wished that the author had been a little more definite 
in his exposition of those doctrines which are presented. Does he believe 
that God is finite or infinite? Is Jesus Christ the eternal Son of God? Why 
has he studiously avoided any reference to the Virgin Birth and the Per- 
sonal Return of our Lord? Perhaps one has no right to ask such questions, 
for the Statement of Faith makes no reference to them. 

The book is intended for popular consumption and it is admirably suited 
to that purpose. Dr. Dow’s language is pleasing and his thoughts are 
expressed in a way which catches the fancy. He reminds us, for example, 
that we have here no continuing city by saying, ‘‘It is fatally easy 
to set up as gods Parks, Plumbing, and Public Utilities’ (p. 229). Orthodox 
readers will find much in the book with which to disagree, but they will 
find it presented in a way which challenges their own thinking. 

This is Our Faith demonstrates as nothing else could what happens 
to Presbyterian doctrine when it is mingled with Arminianism. It becomes 
Arminianism. If for no other reason, the book ought to be read. It 
expounds the confession of a church which is a successful experiment in 


union from the standpoint of organization, but which had to place a very 
low estimate upon doctrine in order to achieve its unity. 


Davin W. KERR 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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